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Proclamation . . . By the Governor 


November 2, 1942. ( 


WHEREAS, American Education Week, first observed in 1921, has come to be the 
recognized nationwide annual celebration of the ideals of free public education im th 
United States, an observance which is sponsored nationally by the National Education § pi 
Association, the American Legion, the United States Office of Education and the Ne 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; and i9 
WHEREAS, this year particular attention should be paid to the value of our systen§ 
of public education and the contributions education is making to the welfare of our coun 
try; and 

WHEREAS, “EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN” has been selected as the genera 4 
theme for this year’s observance, and the attention of the nation should be directed t a 
the value of the schools in developing loyal citizens, cultivating knowledge and skill; § are 
establishing sturdy character, building strong bodies and strengthening morale for victory; fec 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Prentice Cooper, Governor of Tennessee, do hereby desig (4) 
nate the week of November 8 to 14 as “Education Week in Tennessee, and urge tha 
all Tennesseeans participate in this program with appropriate ceremonies. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the great sed 
of the State of Tennessee to be affixed, this the second day of November, 1942. 

By the Governor (Signed) PRENTICE COOPER, Governor 
(Signed) JOE C. CARR, Secretary of State 
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passage of the bill referred to... 





. 1313 
. | am in hearty wore with those who favor the 


pe 


Thus spoke Senator Tom Stewart of Tennessee from the 
floor of the United States Senate on Friday, October 2, 


1942. 


The bill referred to was S. 1313, providing federal 


aid to public education. By his Sutspoken advocacy of 
the measure Senator Stewart proved himself to be a gen- 
uine friend of public education. 


To 


appreciate fully the significance of the Senator's 


stand and to cooperate with him most effectively in his 
efforts to secure the early enactment of the bill, one 
must know the answers to the following questions: (1) What 
are the general provisions of S. 1313? (2) How much 
federal school funds would Tennessee receive under the 


bill? 


(3) Why is federal aid needed in Tennessee now? 


(4) What is the present status of the bill? (5) What can 
teachers of Tennessee do to hasten the bill's enactment 
into law? 
|. What are the general provisions of S. 1313? 

(1) Title: “A bill to promote the general welfare through ap- 


propriation of funds to assist the states and territories in 
reducing inequalities of educational opportunities through 
public. elementary and secondary schools.” 


(2) State Control a) Public Schools. The first section of the bill 


is a statement of policy in the light of which all other pro- 
visions of the bill itn to be interpreted. This section 
is of such importance that it is quoted here in full: 

"Sec. |. No department, agency, or officer of the United 
States shall exercise any supervision or control over any 
school with respect to which any funds are expended pursuant 
to this Act, nor shall any term or condition of any agreement 
under this Act relating to any contribution made under this 
Act to or on behalf of any school or state educational! 
agency authorize any agency or officer of the United 
States to control the administration, personnel, curriculum, 
instruction, methods of instruction, or materials of instruction, 
it being intended that the control and supervision of public 
schools shall remain solely a state function, or a local func- 
tion under state law.” 


3) Amount and Purpose. This is an authorization bill. That is, 


(4) 


it authorizes the Congress to appropriate funds for the pur- 
poses specified. It is not an appropriation. The appro- 
priation bill will have to be introduced after the authorization 
bill is passed. The reason for this procedure is that an 
appropriation for an unauthorized purpose. would require a 
two-thirds vote for passage, while the authorization and then 
the appropriation require only a majority vote when con- 
sidered separately. Section 2 carries the authorization: 
“Section 2. For the purpose of more nearly equalizing 
public elementary and secondary school opportunities in the 
United States, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for each year 
thereafter, $300,000,000 to be apportioned to states as 
hereinafter provided." 
Apportionment to States. According to Section 3 the funds 
will be apportioned to the states by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education on the basis of the number of in- 
habitants five to seventeen years old, inclusive, and the 
personal net income in the respective states. The formula 
for doing this is written into the bill, so that the Commissioner 
has no discretion in determining how much money goes to 
any state. The objective of the method of apportionment 
is to get money to the states in proportion to their respective 
needs for additional funds. In other words, the less income 
the people of a state receive in relationship to the number 
of children, the more federal aid that state will receive. 
Data used in the formula will come from the United 
States Bureau of the Census and from the United States 
Commission of Internal Revenue. The data required are not 
such as can be influenced or manipulated by any federal, 
state, or local school official 
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| Coitorial Comment... 


(5S) Use of Funds for States. The funds received by the states 
will be used for the expenses of public elementary and 
secondary schools. If the state decides to do so, the 
elementary school may include kindergarten and nursery-school 
classes and the high school may include through the four- 
teenth year. Not more than twenty per cent of the funds 
can be used for buildings, equipment, and land, and not 
more than two per cent for administrative expense of the 
state department of education. 

“All funds expended under the provisions of this Act 

shall be expended only for public agencies under public 
control." This means no public funds a private schools. 
State Plan of Apportionment. The plan of apportioning the 
funds to local school jurisdictions will be determined by the 
respective states. The legislature will by law accept the 
funds, provide for their administration through the regularly 
constituted state educational department or officer, and 
either make a plan or authorize its chief state school officer 
to make a plan of apportioning the funds in such manner 
as effectively to lessen educational inequalities. 
Auditing. The accounts of the chief state school officer will 
be audited by the United States Commissioner of Education. 
The audits of local school systems will be made by the 
chief state school officer. No federal official will audit local 
accounts. If funds are unlawfully used, an equal amount will 
be withheld from the next apportionment. Payments may 
be withheld from a state only after notice and hearing, and 
failure of a state to replace funds illegally used or lost. 
Administration and Research. An amount not to exceed 
one-half of one per cent of the amount authorized by the 
bill is to be made available to the United States Commissioner 
for administrative expenses and for allocationg to state 
departments of education for research and studies pertain- 
ing to the best uses of the funds received under the Act. 
Reporting. The ‘local school jurisdictions are required to 
make reports to their chief state school officer who in turn 
is required to make reports to the United States Commissioner 
of Education on the uses made of the funds received and 
the results obtained. The Commissioner is required to make 
annual reports to the Congress. 

(10) Equitable Apportionment for Benefit of Minority Races. In 
states that maintain separate schools: for children of minority 
races, the minority races must receive at least their pro rata 
share in proportion to population without any decrease in the 
proportion of public funds spent for schools for minority races 
in the fiscal year ended in 1941. 

(11) No Reduction of State Funds for Public Schools. The funds 
received from the federal government under this Act cannot 
be used to replace or to reduce state funds. In order to 
qualify for receiving federal funds under this Act, the state 
must continue to spend for public schools from state 
revenues annually at least as much as was spent in the fiscal 
year ended in 1941. 
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ll. How much federal school funds would Tennessee re- 


ceive under the bill? 
Following is the procedure for determining the amount 


of federal school funds Tennessee would receive under 


> 


1313: 
(1) Total number of persons five to seventeen 

years old in United States.............. 29,940,883 
(2) Amount of personal net income in United 

i Ora TP ae per eee ie Te eee $23,191,876,000 
(3) Number of persons five to seventeen years 

Old ‘in Tennessee: 2.2 2522 eae. 757,292 
(4) Amount of personal net income in Tennessee. . 229,798,000 


(5) Per cent of persons five to seventeen years old 
in Tennessee (per cent item three is of 


ei OD, oc S oS os onb a el eeeneee 2.53% 
(6) Per cent of personal net income in Tennessee 

(per cent item four is of item two)...... 0.99% 
(7) Sixty-five per cent of item six (0.65 of 0.99) .. 0.64% 
(8) Item five minus item seven (2.53—0.64)..... 1.89% 
(9) Sum of remainders for all states calculated 

in same manner as item seven for Tennessee 41.73% 


(10) Per cent item eight is of item nine (thus 
Tennessee would receive 4.53% of the 
amount of funds made available for 
apportionment) = 22... iw aes 453% 
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(11) Annual amount Tennessee would receive 
(4.53% of $295,000,000) ....... $13,363,500 
Tennessee's grand total expenditures (including capital 
outlay and debt service) for public elementary and high 
schools in 1940-41 were $27,771,044.91. Hence, federal 
school funds coming to Tennessee under S. 1313 would 
represent an increase of almost fifty per cent over present 
public school expenditures. 


lll. Why is federal aid needed in Tennessee now? 


(1) Tennessee's public schools today are faced with the hardest 
job in their history. The added responsibilities of the schools 
in the nation's war program are numerous and difficult. For 
a partial list of these added responsibilities see the Septem- 
ber issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Tennessee's public schools face an alarming shortage of 
qualified teachers. Confronted with the most difficult task 
in their history, Tennessee's schools last year suffered an 
estimated turnover of over thirty per cent in their teaching 
force. Almost a thousand permits have been issued to 
teachers whose qualifications do not entitle them to regular 
certificates. This simple statement eloquently explains a 
major portion of our nation's distressing teacher turnover: 
"Since the global war began the cost of food has increased 
thirty-five per cent; the wages of factory workers fifty-nine 
per cent; the annual salaries of teachers seven per cent." 
(3) Tennessee's public school expenditures are far below the 

nation's average. 
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Current expense per pupil in 

average daily attendance .. $ 44.29 $ 88.09 $ 156.86 9 
Average salary of all teachers, 

supervisors, and principals .. 862.00 1,441.00 2,604.00 9 
Average value of school property 

per pupil enrolled........... 80.00 300.00 526.00 0 
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(4) Tennessee has a greater educational burden than most : 


All of the Southern States have a larger number of chi 


in proportion to adult population than states in other section 
of the nation. For example, in Tennessee there are 4} 


children, aged five to seventeen, for each 1,000 adults, aged 
twenty to sixty-four; in California the ratio is 280 to 1,000. 
Tennessee has less financial ability to support an adequats 
school program than most states. The average income 
child, aged five to seventeen, is $1,253; in the United State 
it is $2,534; in Nevada it is $5,130. Only eight states iq 
the entire nation have a smaller income per child, aged five 
to seventeen, than Tennessee. 

IV. What is the present status of the bill? 

S. 1313 has been recommended for passage by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and is now on 
the Senate calendar. It is hoped and expected that the 
measure will be brought up for action by the Senate with 
in the next few weeks. If the Senate acts favorably on 
the measure, it will go to the House, where it will probably 
be referred to the House Committee on Education. After 
the bill has been recommended by the committee and 
passed by the House, it will be returned to the Senate 
for action on any amendments made by the House. After 
both houses have passed the measure, it will go to the 
President for his signature. 


V. What can teachers of Tennessee do to hasten the bill; 
enactment into law? 


(1!) Understand the provisions of the bill and be able to justify 
them in terms of present local school needs. 

(2) Explain the bill to all organizations and influential indi. 
viduals in their communities. 

(3) Ask all organizations and influential individuals in their 
communities to join them in urging their congressmen and 
senators to exert every effort to secure early enactment of 


S. 1313. 
* 


QUICK WORK 

The editor picked up this story at a recent meeting; 
Luttrell, a four-room elementary school in Loudon County, 
burned on Thursday—seats, books, everything. By Satur. 
day Sam Wilson, the county superintendent, had. the place 
cleaned up and materials on the ground for a new building, 

The teachers and students were holding school in a new, 
completed building on the following Monday. Some go 
ing, Sam! ° 


THRESHOLDS 
Supplied with resolutions for a year, 
We crossed the threshold from a bygone time 
To distant scenes, alluring, as we peer 
Into the future, to a foreign clime 
Of possible enchantments ever new, 
To triumphs, joys, and sorrows, as they come 
In mixture, for a fleeting, earthly view 
Of life, to balance well the total sum; 
Not only one threshold we'll step across, 
But hourly as we live a new life span, 
And garner both the profit and the loss 
For future living, thus to make the man, 
We'll treasure new thresholds, as come they will, 
And shape them high with beauty, life to fill. 
FRANCES WOOLLEY. 


St. James Hotel, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION 





Dear Superintendents and Teachers: 

| wish to take this opportunity to 
express to you my appreciation for the 
cooperation you have given the State 
Department of Education and the Fed- 
eral Government in the present emer- 
gency. 

Three times you have assumed the 
responsibility in the registration of se- 
lectees for the Selective Service. You 
did an excellent job in the sugar and 
gas rationing. You have given your 
wholehearted support to the sale of war 
stamps and bonds, the salvage drive, 
state health and physical education 

ram, home food supply program, 
vocational training of young people 
for war work, high school victory corps 
program, and pre-aeronautics training 
in the high schools. 

| personally realize how arduous your 
tasks are at present, and | wish to com- 
mend you for your patriotic spirit. 
This war will tax our ability and re- 
sources to the limit. Education must 
play @ major part. 

May | ask for your continued support 
in all our efforts to serve? 

Sincerely yours, 
B. O. DUGGAN, Commissioner. 











RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


The distributive education program 
has and is gearing training in the mer- 
chandising field to the essential war- 
time needs on the home front. 

Because of the shortage in distribu- 
tive occupational personnel, pre-em- 
ployment courses have been put into 
effect to provide replacement training 
for new and inexperienced workers. 
The demand for such courses will be 
greater as the war progresses. 

Training has been organized for ex- 
perienced employees of stores and 
service businesses in helping these peo- 
ple to render efficient wartime service 
in maintaining morale, in aiding con- 
servation, in understanding and com- 
plying with governmental regulations, 
and in offering factual information 
that will allow the public to care for 
and conserve the products and mer- 
chandise now available for purchase. 

The frequent complexity of govern- 
ment regulations and the problems in 
the management of distributive busi- 
nesses obviously arising as a result of 
the war emergency have brought many 
requests from retail and wholesale ex- 
ecutives for assistance in finding in- 
terpretations and solutions. Fifty-nine 
dinics" on price control alone have 
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already been held for retailers and 
wholesalers. These clinics at which 
goverriment representatives explained, 
interpreted, and answered questions 
on price regulations were attended by 
approximately 9,000 Tennessee mer- 
chants—principally from, small busi- 
nesses and small communities. 

The high rate of turnover of distribu- 
tive employees and the lack of experi- 
enced people available for replace- 
ments necessitate on-the-job instruction 
after initial training. This instruction 
can be given best by store supervisors 
and department heads. To assist these 
store executives in such training a 
stream-lined course on "How to Train 
an Employee” has been offered and 
will be given in many centers through- 
out the state. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The physical education program for 
the elementary schools of Tennessee 
has been distributed through the coun- 
ty superintendent's offices. If your 
school has not received at least one 
copy, inquire at your county superin- 
tendent's office. 

You are urged to re-evaluate your 
physical education program and place 
greater emphasis upon: 

|. Conditioning exercises for en- 

durance. 

2. Strengthening the muscles of the 

trunk, arms, and legs. 

3. Combative and other hand-to- 

hand aggressive activities. 

4. First aid. 

5. Rehabilitation of those not fit. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has prepared a physical fitness 
bulletin for use in high schools. This 
bulletin will be available sometime in 
the near future. The program recom- 
mended by the United States Office 
of Education provides five full periods 
per week instruction in physical edu- 
cation activities for each pupil, and 
ten hours each week in interschool ath- 
letics, intramural athletics, hikes, and 
other vigorous physical activities. In 
summarizing the program, Mr. Stude- 
baker comments as follows: "The 
schools as well as the boys at the front 
must make an all-out effort to win the 
war. The development of strength and 
endurance on the part of all high 
school and college youth is one of the 
definite and vitally important things 


ar Activities of Tennessee Schools 


that the schools can do and are ex- 
pected to do." 
WAR WORK IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The record of patriotic service that 
is being made by Tennessee elementary 
schoolboys and girls and their teach- 
ers is an inspiration to all who know 
about it. 

Many activities of elementary schools 
—for example, food production, sal- 
vage, thrift, and Junior Red Cross work 
—materially contribute to the war ef- 
fort, but are not spectacular enough 
to attract attention. 

For the purpose of recognizing ele- 
mentary school participation in Amer- 
ica's fight for freedom, each elemen- 
tary school principal is requested to 
attach to the Rural Elementary School 
Standardization Report a report of 
what the school has done to help win 
the war. In addition to quantitative 
reports, human interest stories are also 
appropriate. Elementary schools in 
city school systems are invited to send 
reports of their wartime activities to 
the Division of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Education, 228 
Memorial Building, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE OFFERS 
NUTRITION FOR VICTORY 


The University of Tennessee offers a 
course in nutrition as a contribution to 
victory through the promotion of the 
physical well-being of the people of 
Tennessee. The course is especially 
designed for elementary teachers who 
desire to enlist in the national program 
for better nutrition by passing on to 
their students an understanding of. the 
part nutrition plays in building a strong 
America. 

In view of very definite cooperation 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion in the way of promotion and the 
furnishing of teachers, both properly 
qualified students who desire credit 
for the course and those who may not 
be interested in credit will be ad- 
mitted. Those who engage to take the 
work for credit will be charged. a fee 
of $4.00 for the course, while those 
who are not interested in credit will 
not be charged fees. It is necessary, 
however, that all students who take 
this course shall enroll on the regular 
university application blank, indicating 
thereon whether or :not they’ desire 
credit. Students who do not enroll at 
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FOR IMPROVED TYPING INSTRUCTION 
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GREGG TYPING 


Complete, Third Edition 


By 


Printed in two colors for emphasizing instructions and for sustaining student interest. 
approach and “Flash Drills,” word patterns are established early at high levels of skill. Organized on the basis of 160 
daily Lessons that give a complete cycle of typing in the beginning year and 160 daily Lessons that give a complete 
advanced cycle in the second year. Contains systematic m2thods, procedures, and selected exercises for getting maxi- 
mum results through timed practice—a much neglected factor in teaching typing. 
becomes the rule, the normal result—and from only normal effort! 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 


SORELLE, SMITH, FOSTER, AND BLANCHARD 
The Skill-First Text 






Through the “whole method” 


With this text, rapid training 
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the beginning of the course for credit 
may not at any time later ask that 
credit be granted them. It is the part 
of wisdom to enroll for credit. 

This is a regularly approved course 
of the School of Home Economics in 
the University of Tennessee. For its 
completion sixteen two  clock-hour 
meetings, scheduled not oftener than 
twice each week, will be required. 
With the exception of schedule ar- 
rangements, the course gwill be con- 
ducted in all particulars in the same 
manner as corresponding courses on 
the campus of the university at Knox- 
ville. Subject to the requirements in- 
dicated above, arrangements for all 
matters connected with the course will 
be made by the teacher and students 
in conference. Credit to the extent of 
three quarter hours and three weeks’ 
residence will be given for this course 
in the state curriculum for elementary 
teacher's certificate and also on a de- 
gree from the University of Tennessee. 

The classes are to be organized by 
the county and city superintendents 
and supervisors of elementary schools 
and approved by B. O. Duggan, State 
Commissioner of Education, or his rep- 
resentatives. Classes may range in 
size from ten to fifty students. 
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The teacher must be a graduate in 
home economics with recent training 
in nutrition. The teachers are to be 
selected by Miss Margaret Browder, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
and approved by the Department of 
Nutrition, University of Tennessee. 

For enrollment blanks or further in- 
formation, write to: Director of Uni- 
versity Extension, the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Appreciation from 
O. P. A. 


November 5, 1942. 
Dear Dr. Holt: 

The Office of Price Administration 
wishes to take this means, through your 
publication, of expressing to the State 
Department of Education, the various 
city departments of education, super- 
intendents of education, and teachers 
of the state of Tennessee its appre- 
ciation of the splendid, efficient, un- 
tiring, and sacrificial service you are 
rendering in the administration of the 
program of-the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

We know the difficulties you are 
having, the burden you are carrying 
in your profession, and the unusually 
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trying duties incident to your position 
We are reluctant to cal 
on you for this additional service, but 
there is no agency or collection of 


as teachers. 


professional people in the state as wel 
qualified, as efficient, and as faithful 
to perform this difficult task as you. 
For this reason, with the present emer. 
gency existing as it is today, we have 
again called on you for another pe 
triotic service. 

In our opinion you are in the front 
lines in this great home defense ac- 
tivity, and it is most essential to the 
successful winning of this war. We 
shall always be deeply grateful and 
appreciative of your assistance, and 
through this column | wish to express 
to each and all of you our profound 
and sincere appreciation for a job wel 
done. Yours very truly, 

JOHN T. GRAY, JR., 
State Director, O. P. A. 


Is There a Radio in Your 
School? 

The radio is a significant teaching 
aid in these critical times. Schools are 
urged to secure radios for the Music 
Hour programs and other programs 
of instructional value. 
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The High School Victory Corps 


AIR SERVICE 
At least three of the following: 


R. R. VANCE 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools 


State Department of Education 





— 


The high schools of Tennessee are 
becoming interested in effecting an 
organization known as the High School 
Victory Corps, which the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and the United States 
Office of Education have defined as 
"s national voluntary organization for 
secondary schools designed to mobilize 
secondary school students for more ef- 
fective preparation for, and participa- 
tion in, wartime service.'' The general 
plan and purposes of the organization 
are very intelligibly outlined in the 
High School Victory Corps pamphlet 
which has been in the hands of every 
superintendent and high school prin- 
cipal for several days. 

The Victory Corps is being organ- 
ized in many high schools throughout 
the country for three primary reasons: 


i. 


To convince high school students and 
the public in general that there is a 
war to be won 


. To recognize high schools as a potential 


source of man power 


. To recognize high schools as centers for 


the preparation of youth for war pro- 
duction and essential community serv- 
ices 


The specific objectives of the Victory 
Corps are listed as follows: 


Guidance into critical services and oc- 
cupations 


. Wartime citizenship 
. Physical fitness 


Military training 
Competence in mathematics and science 


. Pre-flight training in aeronautics 
. Pre-induction training for critical oc- 


cupations 
Community services 


Every high school student, no matter 
how small the school which he may be 
attending, is eligible for general mem- 
bership in the Victory Corps. After 
he has attained general membership, 
in either his junior or senior year, he 
may become a member of one of the 
five special service divisions of the Vic- 


tory Corps. These divisions are as fol- 
lows: 


|. Air service 


2. 


Land service 


Sea service 


4, Production service 


5. Com 


munity service 


Before a student can become a 
member of any one of the foregoing 
stvice divisions, he must meet cer- 
bin requirements. These requirements 
ue outlined below for the separate di- 
visions, 
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Must have pursued or be pursuing a 
program which includes one year of high 
school physics and three years of high 
school mathematics. 

Must have pursued or be pursuing a 
course in pre-flight aeronautics. 


. Must have pursued or be pursuing a 


course in automotive mechanics, radio, 
electricity, or a vocational shop course 
which gives preliminary preparation for 
the servicing, maintenance, or repair of 
aircraft. 

Must be participating in a program of 
physical fitness. 


. Must be participating in a program of 


military drill. 


*Required of all members of the Air Serv- 
ice Division. 


LAND SERVICE 


At least three of the following: 


Be 


= 


Must have pursued or be pursuing a 
program which includes at least one 
year of high school mathematics, or its 
equivalent in shop mathematics. 


. Must have pursued or be pursuing a 


program which includes at least one 
year of high school laboratory science, 
or its equivalent in shop science. 

Must be participating in a program of 
physical fitness. 


. Must have pursued or be pursuing a 


program which includes one or more 
special pre-induction courses. 


. Must have pursued or be pursuing a 


program which includes one or more 
shop courses. 

Must be participating in a program 
of military drill. 


*Required of all members of the Land 
Service Division. 


SEA SERVICE 


At least three of the following: 


“t, 


. Must 


Must have pursued or be pursuing a 
program which includes courses in high 
school mathematics, preferably through 
plane trigonometry. 

have pursued or be pursuing a 
program which includes at least one 
year of high school laboratory science, 
preferably elementary physics. 


. ‘Must be participating in a program of 


physical fitness. 


. Must have pursued or be pursuing a 


course in the elements of navigation. 
Must. have pursued or be pursuing one 
or more shop courses. 

Must be participating in a program of 
military drill. 


*Required of all members of the Sea Serv- 


ice Division. 


PRODUCTION SERVICE 


At least three of the following: 


*3: 


Must have pursued or be pursuing a 
program which includes courses which 
are definitely pointed to preparation 
for work in the field of agriculture. 


. Must have pursued or be pursuing a 


program which includes courses which 
are definitely pointed to preparation for 
work in the field of trades and industry. 
Must be participating in a physical fit- 
ness program. 

Must. have engaged or be engaging in 
part-time work, either paid or voluntary, 
in some form of production. 


5. Must be participating in a program of 
military drill. 


*Required of all members of the Production 
Service Division, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


At least three of the following: 

1. Must have pursued or be pursuing a 
program which includes courses defi- 
nitely pointed to preparation for service 
occupations at the professional level. 

2. Must have pursued or be pursuing 2 
program which includes courses defi- 
nitely pointed to preparation for: com- 
mercial, distributive, homemaking, or 
similar community service occupations 
to be entered upon leaving high school. 

3. Must be engaging in some form of part- 

time work, either paid or voluntary, in 

some form of community service. 

Must be participating in a program 

of physical fitness. 

5. Must be participating in a program of 
military drill. 


*Required of all members of the Commu- 
nity Service Division. 

The requirements for general mem- 
bership in the Victory Corps are as 
follows: 

1. The student should be participating in a 
school physical fitness program appro- 
priate to his abilities and needs in the 
light of his probable contribution to 
the nation's war effort. 

2. The student should be studying or have 
studied school courses appropriate to 
his age, grade, ability, and probable 
immediate and future usefulness to the 
nation's war effort within the limits of 
the facilities of the school. 

3. The student should be currently par- 
ticipating in at least one important con- 
tinuing or recurring wartime activity or 
service of the types indicated in the 
suggestive list of Victory Corps service 
activities: 

Air warden, firewatcher, or other civilian 
defense activity. 

U. S. O. volunteer activities. 

Red Cross services. 

Scale model airplane building. 

Participation in health services, such as 
malaria control. 

Farm aid, or other part-time employ- 
ment to meet man power shortages. 

School, home, and community services, 
such as salvage campaigns, care of 
small children of working mothers, 
gardening, book collection, etc. 


No high school should feel, because 
its program of studies will not permit 
students to become members of the 
air, land, sea, production, and commu- 
nity service divisions, that it is needless 
to organize the High School Victory 
Corps. The incentives supplied in en- 
abling students to attain general mem- 
bership are sufficient to insure an ac- 
tive Victory Corps, even though no 
special service division can be organ- 
ized. 

The High School Victory Corps 
bears the same relation to the total 
program of a high school as the Citi- 
zens’ Service Corps bears to all com- 
munity services in a given community. 


Just as the Citizens’ Service Corps 


mobilizes all community services into a 
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ON THE STATE-ADOPTED LIST IN 
TENNESSEE 


Using Words 


An Enriched Spelling Series 
By Lillian E. Billington 


Because they develop real power 
to spell and use any word a child 
may need — plus consistent 
growth in ability to use the dic- 
tionary—plus real contributions 
to the reading and language 
programs—these books are rapid- 
ly becoming the most widely- 
used spelling series in America. 


Dilver Burdett Company 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Represented by Dan Robison, Paris, Tennessee 
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cooperative and coordinating group 
for the furtherance of all war efforts, 
so the High School Victory Corps 
mobilizes all school activities, curric- 
ular and so-called extracurricular, into 
one coordinating organization. Every 
school team, club, society, etc., under 
such a scheme of organization will no 
longer prepare and present its pro- 
gram independently and without re- 
gard to the program of every other 
team, club, or society. On the con- 
trary, every program must fit into an 
over-all organizational setup which has 
been fittingly designated as the High 
School Victory Corps. 

All high school students who qualify 
for membership in any one of the spe- 
cial service divisions are entitled to 
wear the special insignia of that divi- 
sion. The same is true of those stu- 
dents who qualify for general member- 
ship. 

Every high school principal and every 
superintendent are especially urged to 
acquaint themselves just as soon as 
possible with the High School Victory 
Corps pamphlet and start immediately 
to get the Victory Corps organization 
under way in every high school under 
their supervision. + 


The Victory Corps has already been 
endorsed by an array of national ce- 
lebrities including the following: 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Chairman of the War Man Power Commis- 
sion Paul V. McNutt. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. 

Secretary of Navy Frank Knox. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones. 

United States Commissioner of Education 
Dr. John W. Studebaker. 


The State Department of Education 
unqualifiedly endorses the High School 
Victory Corps as a means of organizing 
all high school students into a war 
service unit so that they may be en- 
abled more effectively to pool all their 
efforts for the one prime and essential 
purpose of expediting their and our 
winning of the war. 


Preliminary Latin Tour- 
naments 
Dear Lovers of Latin: 

This letter is to inform you that the 
Preliminary Latin Tournaments will be 
held at all centers. The exact date will 
be announced early in 1943. | need 
only to remind you that we must not 
relax during these days of stress, but 
must rather manifest our full faith in 
the mission of the classics. For that 
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reason, the Latin Tournament becomes 
our special obligation. 

My obligation is to see that the win 
ners for the last tournaments receive 
their awards. Their cups will be mailed 
to them during the coming months. 
Your obligation and opportunity is to 
make vital your teaching, for only 
through good teaching can scholarship 
be stabilized. | wish to quote as an 
aid for quieting our unsettled spirit 
and dispelling some of our doubts 
about our educational work and ou 
institutions, a paragraph from “Prog 
ress and Educational Perspective” by 
Edgar W. Knight, page 148: 

The immediate is only a fragment of the 
past and of the future. Perhaps we need to 
have our eyes on a longer past and a longer 7 
future if we are ever able to “call the futue , 
from its cradle and the past out of its grave’ 
We must refuse to be driven backward by the 
dead words of living men. Rather, we need 


to become more willing than we now are to 
be led forward by the living words of i 








dead. | 
Let us not fail in this crisis. Teach : 
your pupils well and inspire one and } 
all to attend the Latin Tournament. ' 
Your friend, Ks 

NELLIE ANGEL SMITH. \ 
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Developments in School Transportation Due 
to Wartime Emergency Limitations 


H. C. HEADDEN 


Director, Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
and Transportation 





—— 


The war emergency has created 
many new problems in school transpor- 
tation. These problems must be met 
and solved in a cooperative manner if 
school children in isolated areas con- 
tinue to have the benefit of normal 
educational advantages. 

In order that these problems might 
be solved properly and with the least 
confusion, certain major objectives 
have been developed as a basis for 
cooperation between government and 
schoo! officials through many confer- 
ences and publications for the past 
several months. Generally, these ob- 
jectives are as follows: 

|. Plan to meet the basic minimum 

school transportation needs. 

2. Plan to conserve critical mate- 

rials and school bus equipment. 

3. Plan to assist in transportation of 

war workers when needed. 

In the light of recent discussions 
throughout the country certain definite 
criteria have been outlined to accom- 
plish these objectives, as follows: 


. Education is essential to winning the 
war and to assuring a satisfactory peace 
following the war. 

. Essential school transportation must 
be continued during the war to main- 
tain the basic minimum educational 


ye 


program. 

3. School transportation during the pe- 

riod of shortage of critical materials 

must rely largely on equipment in use 
and materials in stock. 

It must be clearly recognized that ex- 

pansion of school transportation serv- 

ice, except in unusual situations, should 
be limited to those resulting directly 
from the war effort. 

5. Every practical means of providing for 
and assuring the efficient maintenance 
so essential for prolonging the life and 
safety of existing school transportation 
equipment should be required and 
used in every school system. 

. The school bus mechanic is an impor- 
tant factor in the conservation and 
safe operation of school busses. 

. During the war emergency school 
busses should be used only for essen- 
tial school purposes, except in those 
instances where special use for war 
purposes is specifically authorized by 
the state agency regulating public 
transportation. 

8. State and local school authorities 
should take immediate steps to insure 
the maximum possible conservation 
and the most efficient use of school 
bus equipment by reorganization of 
routes and other similar measures. 

9. The war makes even more imperative 
the application of sound safety meas- 
ures is pupil transportation. 
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10. 


. Responsibility 


It is especially urgent during wartime 
that the school bus driver, who is so 
important in safeguarding pupils and 
conserving equipment, be particular- 
ly wel! trained and properly supervised. 


. It is recognized that school busses, 


though primarily for the transportation 
of pupils, may need to be used on a 
part-time basis for the transportation 
of personnel essential to the war effort 
where such use does not needlessly in- 
terfere with the basic minimum pro- 
gram of the school. 


. In view of the critical shortage of 


school busses in many areas, those 
busses in use during the 1941-42 school 
year, whether publicly or privately 
owned, should not be permitted to be 
used entirely for nonschool purposes, 
except in emergenc’es, as long as such 
busses are needed for school transpor- 
tation in the state. 


. As a means of safeguarding schools 


against undue increase in transporta- 
tion cost, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration should establish purchase price 
ceiling on new and used school trans- 
portation equipment. 


. Existing minimum standards for school 


transportation equipment should be re- 
tained except as war conditions neces- 
sitate emergency adjustment. 


. In communities in which there has been 


such substantial growth in school pop- 
ulation resulting from war activities 
that cause school plant facilities to be 
inadequate, provision must be made 
for transporting the pupils to near-by 
school centers having adequate facil- 
ities, or materials and man power must 
be made available for the construction 
of the necessary school plant facilities. 
or nation-wide conser- 
vation and allocation of busses is vested 
in national war agencies. Responsibil- 
ity for determining and evaluating need 
for equipment and replacements should 
rest: 

(1) With the local school administra- 
tive units and especially with the 
county school organization or some 
similar local unit. 

(2) With the State Department of 
ducation. 

(3) With the United States Office of 


Education. 


. Before issuing regulations and orders 


directly involving school transportation, 
national war agencies should seek sug- 
gestions from federal and state educa- 
cational authorities and should consult 
with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation concerning all policies. 


. The chief state school officer of each 


state should assign to some competent 
member of his staff specific responsi- 
bility for the supervision of school 
transportation in the state. 

It must be recognized that the local 
school administrative unit is responsi- 
ble for the actual organization and 
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administration of the school transporte- 
tion program within the unit, but is 
required to meet minimum standards 
prescribed by state laws and by state 
and federal regulations. 

20. The school officials of each state should 
at once make careful and comprehen- 
sive studies to determine in what re- 
spects existing state laws and regula- 
tions stand in the way of the most 
effective conservation and use of 
school transportation equipment and 
should propose practical revisions in 
these laws and regulations. 

21. Federal, state, and local school author- 
ities should cooperate in carrying on 
a continuous analysis of schoo! trans- 
portation problems and needs during 
the emergency, and should submit to 
the proper national war agencies any 
recommendations they consider helpful 
and proper. 

22. Plans should be developed for organiz- 
ing more adequate school centers and 
administrative units and providing ade- 
quate school transportation service fol- 
lowing the war. 


These criteria listed above, if ap- 
plied conscientiously by school officials 
throughout the various states, will no 
doubt maintain for isolated school chil- 
dren minimum basic educational ad- 
vantages. In order that these criteria 
may be applied effectively to school 
transportation, the’ Office of Defense 
Transportation has required that each 
school bus operated, in addition to all 
service trucks, secure a Certificate of 
War Necessity by November 15, 1942. 
This certificate will be the basis for 
obtaining tires, gasoline, and replace- 
ment parts until an extensive study of 
school transportation can be made. At 
the present time it seems that February 
| will be set as the date for the exten- 
sion of these certificates. Certificates 
will only be extended on those routes 
which meet the basic instructions of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
These instructions are being formulated 
as per the criteria listed above in co- 
operation with educators who are fa- 
miliar with transportation problems 
throughout the nation. Some of the 
more important of these instructions 
will be: 

(1) All school bus routes should be basic 

trunk routes with overlappings, retrac- 
pon ae? and short expensive runs elimi- 


No child should be furnished transpor- 
tation who lives within two (2) miles 
of the sei which he can attend, 
provided that small children living on 
a dangerous road within the two-mile 
limit shall have benefit of transporta- 
tion when authorized by the State 
Board of Education. 
Children should be required to walk o 
reasonable distance (to be set out spe- 
cifically in the instructions) to board a 
No schoo! bus should haul 

© school bus s aul pupils 
a school appropriate for the aol we 
attend, 
Periodic inspection of tires and those 
parts affecting tire usage. 
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(6) A well-organized plan of school bus 
maintenance should be made a part of 
the school transportation system in each 
administrative unit. 

Because of the importance of drivers 
in the conservation of school bus equip- 
ment, driver training schools should be 
organized to assist administrative units 
in training new and old drivers. 
From all advance notices ‘which the 


State Department of Education has at 
this time from the various national war 
agencies, it seems that the points out- 
lined above will possibly become man- 
datory before the issuance of exten- 
sions to the Certificates of War Ne- 
cessity by February |, 1942. 

The State Department of Education 
realizes that many adjustments will be 
necessary in the school transportation 
program in order to cooperate with 
the national war agencies and at the 
same time keep a basic minimum edu- 
cational program in the rural sections 
of our state during the war emergency. 
However, this is but a small contribu- 
tion toward winning the war. If lib- 
erty, equality, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are to continue as the ideals 
basic to the education of American 
youth, certain inconveniences will nat- 
urally evolve. We cannot afford to 
forego the opportunity to cooperate in 
the conservation of critical war mate- 
rials because we know the results of 
Nazi policy. 

State plan for cooperating in the war 
effort by reducing school transporta- 
tion in Tennessee to minimum essen- 
tials and setting up adequate mainte- 
nance and training programs for the 
conservation of vital war materials: 

A. A number of memorandums have been 
issued from the State Department of 
Education during the past several months 
urging county and city superintendents 
to reduce transportation to the minimum 
essentials, to maintain present equip- 
ment, and to set up county-own 
tems where possible, in order that school 
transportation might continue: 

1) Used bus appraisal. 

2) Federal tire rationing regulations. 

3} Developments concerning priorities 
for the manufacture of school bus 
bodies and implications for the 
availability of busses. 

(4) Questionnaire relative to the need 
for new school bus bodies and 
chassis for the school year 1942-43. 

(5) Use to which school busses may be 
put under the rationing act to se- 
cure tires and vehicles. 

(6) Instructions relative to the rationing 
of chassis for school busses and 
changes made necessary in state 
specifications because of shortage 
of long-wheel-base chassis. 

) Ineligible uses of school busses. 

(8) Admonition to county superintend- 
ents relative to corrections as point- 
ed out in state-wide inspection. 

(9) Information on securing new school 

bus chassis. 

B. Memorandum as of October 28, 1942, 
on the necessity for securing Certificate 
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At Christmas and all 
the year! Here’s how— 


The FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By E. O. HARBIN 


The book of a thou- 
sand and one Big 
Nights! A complete 
entertainment 
library in one big 
© volume — 1,008 
* pages packed with 
| 2,400 games, par- 
ties, stunts, sports, 
and entertainment 
ideas — for homé, 
club, school, church 
and playground. 


A Christmas gift that will give 
Christmas — for a lifetime! 





2.75 at all bookstores. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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. Contacts 


of War Necessity on all school. busses 
and school bus service trucks, and main- 
tenance and repair trucks by November 
15, 1942. 


. District meetings will be arranged with- 


in the next two weeks to outline the 

program of extending Certificates of 

War Necessity. 

(1) At these district meetings casual 
discussions will be held with refer- 
ence to the urgency of all counties 
acquiring the equipment now being 
operated within their administrative 
units, not only as a precautionary 
measure, but as a war conservation 
necessity. 

(2) At these district meetings a main- 

tenance program will be outlined in 

the interest of conserving all types 
of trucks and busses used to facili- 
tate public school education. 

Further, at these district meetings a 

program for training bus drivers 

will be proposed and discussed, to 
the end that we may secure the 
cooperation of our schoolmen in 
launching an intensive program of 
driver training to follow our driver 
training school for instructors which 
is tentatively set for January 25, 
1943. 


(3 


have been made with the 
Division of Vocational Education with 
reference to supplying instructors for 
maintenance and driver training schools 
throughout the state. The Division of 
Vocational Education is very much in- 
terested in this program and pledges 
complete cooperation. 


. Itineraries have been made, and two 


men are available with the possibility 
of another, to spend one day in each 
county of the state assisting the county 
superintendent in cutting down bus 
routes to minimum essentials in keeping 
with the program outlined in the hand- 
book, “School Transportation in War- 
time.” 
(1) Although 100 copies of this hand- 
book, “School Transportation in 
Wartime,” have been distributed te 
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county superintendents throughoy 

the state, an additional 200 

have been ordered to supply all jp, 

terested transportation officials with 

the important information theres 
contained. 

Maps are now in the process of 

being prepared for laying out th 

minimum essential trunk line route, 
which maps will be supplied free of 
charge to all counties. Three 

of these trunk line routes will by 

prepared, one copy to remain jp 

the office of the county superintend. 
ent, one copy in the office of th 

State Department of Education, and 

one copy to be available for th 

governmental agency requiring th 
same. 

F. On the basis of minimum routes as laid 
out the extension of the Certificate o 
War Necessity will be based, and stats 
men will assist county superintendent 
in preparing the necessary forms for the 
extension of these Certiticates of Wy 
Necessity. 

G. Following and coordinating with the ad 
justment of routes will be the mainte 
nance program, the driver training pro 
gram, and other elements contribu 
to efficient school transportation, 
as county-ownership, securing necessary 
replacement parts, and making available 
any pertinent information on prioritig 
to school officials throughout ‘the stats, 


NOVEMBER THOUGHTS 


No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees: 
No fruit, no flowers, no leaves, no birds 
November! 
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—Hood. 
Fear not November's challenge bold— 
We've books and friends, 
And hearts that never can grow cold: 
These make amends. 


—Fraser. 
Blow, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind, 
As man's ingratitude. 
—Shakespeare. 


ON BEING BEHIND WITH ONE'S READING 
Junior bit the meterman. 
Junior kicked the cook. 
Junior's antisocial now 
(According to the book). 
Junior smashed the clock and lamp. 
Junior hacked the tree. 
(Destructive trends are treated 
In Chapters II and III.) 


Junior threw his milk at mom. 
Junior screamed for more. 

(Notes on self-assertiveness 
Are found in Chapter IV.) 

Junior tossed his shoes and socks 
Out into the rain. 

(Negation, that, and normal— 
Disregard the stain.) 


Junior set dad's shirt afire. 
Salted grandpop's wine. 
“That's to gain attention.” 
(See page eighty-nine.) 
Grandpop seized a slipper and 
Yanked Junior ‘cross his knee. 
(Grandpop hasn't read a book - 
Since 1893.) 
Penny. 


—tLueretia 
Bulletin, Milwaukee Teachers Association. 
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Junior Red Cross a Factor in 
Winning the War 


R. E. LEE 
Superintendent, Tullahoma City Schools 





It is generally agreed that the stu- 
dents in the nation's public schools 
have an eagerness to do their part in 
winning the war. The Junior Red Cross, 
through its various community services, 
is channeling the energy of the youths 
of the nation into services that will 
enable the boys and girls to serve their 
country more usefully during the war 
and to be better suited for citizenship 
when peace comes. 

Today fourteen million members of 
the American Junior Red Cross are 
relating their geography to world gov- 
ernment, studying the practical aspects 


_ of nutrition, learning first aid and its 


application to human suffering caused 
by accidents; studying home nursing 
as a means of safeguarding their own 
families in time of -war and against 
epidemics and disasters in time of 
peace; they are learning to swim; they 
are serving in canteens where our 
armed forces have need of such serv- 
ice; they are taking courses in staff 
assistance that they may serve in of- 
fices where needed by Red Cross or 
other organizations; they are conduct- 
ing a war on waste and assisting other 
agencies in collection of rubber and 
metal; they are conducting campaigns 
for home and farm accident preven- 
tion; they are raising funds through 
local entertainments for the equipping 
of hospitals and furnishing various 
forms of relief to children abroad who 
have been orphaned by the war. To 
these boys and girls the world becomes 
very real and their part in the present 
great drama assumes an important as- 
pect. 
A large percentage of the men now 
in our armed forces and the young 
women who are entering the service in 
one branch or another were members 
of Junior Red Cross less than a decade 
ago. Assuming that the war will con- 
tinue even two or three years, a great 
many of the soldiers in the new army 
are now members of the Junior Red 
Cross. Instructions they have received 
of world conditions, the knowledge they 


have of proper foods, the training they ” 


have had in first aid, water safety, and 
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other health activities are without 
doubt great assets in giving to our 
country an army of young men and 
women equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge before them. 

Since the days of Pearl Harbor, 
through the American Junior Red 
Cross, students in our schools have 
been collecting books in cooperation 
with other agencies. They have been 
assisting in school safety patrols, in 
preparing overseas kits for soldiers and 
providing messenger service for Red 
Cross, civilian defense offices, and dur- 
ing local disasters. They are also in- 
terested in the local home and school 
canning program and in the conserva- 
tion of food. They have been sewing 
and knitting in cooperation with the 
adult members in their local chapter. 
They have been of value in the stimula- 
tion of communities and the arousing 
of public sentiment in support of gov- 
ernment appeals for public safety and 
health activities, for the sale of stamps 
and bonds and the salvage campaign. 

To most American citizens the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has become an ac- 
cepted factor in our national life, par- 
ticularly is this true in acting as a 
connecting link between the men in our 
armed forces and their families at 
home. It is also true when commu- 
nities are stricken by storms, fires, 
floods, and other catastrophes. We 
would not, of course, think for a mo- 
ment of doing without the American 
Red Cross and just as the old expres- 
sion, "children of today are citizens 
of tomorrow," so are the Junior Red 
Cross members of today the adult 
members of tomorrow. 

In Tennessee for a number of years 
there has been a constant growth of 
Junior Red Cross members in our 
schools. Two years ago in Tennessee 
the schools had 75,000 juniors enrolled. 
Last November this number jumped 
to 125,000, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of schools en- 
rolled. This month schools throughout 
the nation will be re-enrolled in Junior 
Red Cross, and because of the great 
interest the young people of our coun- 
try are taking in the war effort and 
because of the fact that Junior Red 
Cross begins in the lower grades and 


teaches its valuable lessons of pa- 
triotic service through. all the grades 
to graduation in high school, it is an- 
ticipated that the enrollment will be 
greatly increased this year. In Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Knoxville, and Chatta- 
nooga, and a great many smaller places 
Junior Red Cross has been valuable to 
schools and communities for a number 
of years. The large increase in mem- 
berships, therefore, has come largely 
from rural sections where teachers are 
now finding the program of Junior Red 
Cross to be of great value in motivat- 
ing instructions in geography, English, 
art, and related subjects. 

Following are some of the things 
Junior Red Cross does in our schools: 


THINGS TO DO FOR SCHOOL SERVICE 


Making curtains for windows, including 
blackout curtains for the school auditorium, 
if they are needed. 

Caring for a victory garden to supply 
green vegetables for school lunches. 

Making paths and filling muddy holes with 
stones or cinders. 

Making paper cups, or building shelves for 
individual drinking cups and dishes for the 
noon lunch. 

Keeping the school and the school grounds 
clean and orderly. 

Bringing magazines from home after the 
family has read them. 

— a first-aid cabinet and keeping it 
nied. 

Arranging for a junior first-aid course for 
pupils Z twelve years or more. 

Discovering and removing causes of acci- 
dents. at school. 

Arranging for a Junior Red Cross home 
nursing course for pupils of twelve years or 
more, 

Arranging for Red Cross swimming, water 
safety, and lifesaving classes in an available 
creek or pool (ask the local Red Cross chap- 
ter about instruction). 

Bringing articles of food every day- for 
the school lunch, such as sandwiches, apples, 
vegetables for soups or salads, so that items 
= re pooled and a balanced diet secured 
or all. 


THINGS TO DO FOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


Helping with the war on waste by collect- 
ing used paper, rubber, textiles, metal tooth- 
paste tubes, lipstick containers, compacts, ash 
trays, battery cells, lead pipe, and wire. 

Collecting and canning surplus vegetables 
or fruit to enable all to have a balanced diet 
(ask the local Red Cross chapter to advise 
and help). 

Preventing disease and conserving property 
by eee rats. . 

Collecting nuts, popcorn, apples, or other 
fruit for county farms or near-by hospitals, 
making popcorn balls, or apple Santa Clauses, 
or clowns, gathering Christmas greens from 
near-by woods. 

Participating in home and farm accident 
prevention programs. 

Training to assist as Junior Red Cross 
aids in the care of younger children whose 
mothers are too busy to look after them be- 
cause of war work. 

THINGS TO DO FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 

Helping with Junior Red Cross production 
for the armed forces. ; 

Sending boxes of apples, nuts, popcorn, 
Christmas greens, or other gifts to veterans’ 
hospitals. 
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Today schools are giving more and more attention to music as a vital school subject. 
Already more than a third of the schools of Tennessee are using the Foresman music 


FORESMAN SONGS AND PICTURES 


(One book for each grade, one to seven) 


FORESMAN BOOKS OF SONGS 


Book One for grades 3 and 4 
Book Two for grades 5 and 6 
Book Three for grades 7 and 8 


FORESMAN OUR MUSIC IN STORY AND SONG 
(One-book course for grades 1 to 8) 


Three-Book Course . 


Five Victor Records—T hirty-Five Foresman Songs—Available 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FRED C. KNIGHT 


Tennessee State Agent 


LUCY BEDDOE 
Special Music Counsel 











Making gifts for children in schools for the 
blind. 


Preparing school correspondence for ex- 
change with Latin-American countries and 
other sections of our own country. 

Promoting national unity by studying the 
contributions of different national groups to 
our culture and by practicing tolerance for 
minority groups within our country. 

WAYS TO SERVE CHILDREN ABROAD 


Filling one or more gift boxes for children 
in other countries in the early fall when that 
project is open. 

Earning money to contribute to the Na- 
tional Children's Fund. 

Preparing school correspondence albums for 
international exchange. 

Taking part, through sewing classes in con- 
solidated schools, in Red few war relief 
production, the garments to be included with 
the local chapter's production quota. 


In addition to the various services 
rendered as indicated, the American 
Junior Red Cross teaches the students 
self-government by student councils 
where they conduct their own programs 
and plan the service they are going to 
render, to learn how to preside, how 
to make public speeches, and how to 
work together. In all of these things 
the school has the various resources 
in guidance, literature, and personal 
visits of Red Cross representatives in 
getting the full benefit the American 
Junior Red Cross has to offer. The 
children of our school system a quar- 
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ter of a century ago demonstrated 
their ability to aid in winning the war 
to the extent that President Woodrow 
Wilson in 1918 appealed to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and to the teachers 
throughout the nation to make the 
Junior Red Cross a part of our educa- 
tional system. May we not assume 
that the children in the present war 
will be no less effective? 


Code of Ethics 


County and city superintendents 
and presidents of teachers’ associa- 
tions throughout the state are in re- 
ceipt of the following letter sent out 
on October 3! by Dr. John A. Thacks- 
ton, dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Tennessee and 
president of the Tennessee Education 
Association's Code of Ethics Commit- 
tee. It is important that these letters 
be given immediate attention by the 
recipients in order that a code of 
ethics for the teachers of the state may 
be ready for adoption at the Tennes- 
see Education Association meeting in 
Nashville in January, |943: 


Dear Superintendent or President: 

Following up your work during the past two 
years on your own local code of ethics for 
teachers, Mr. W. A. Bass, president, and Dr, 
A. D. Holt, executive secretary of the Ter 
nessee Education Association, have asked me 
to serve as chairman of the committee to 
collect, study, and summarize all of the codes 
of the various teachers’ groups and associé 
tions in Tennessee, and from these codes de 
velop a composite code for consideration and 
possible adoption by your representatives dur 
ing the T. E. A. meeting in Nashville in 
January, 1943. 

You can appreciate, | am sure, the urgent 
need for haste in this matter. Will you, there 
fore, kindly have your Committee on Code 
of Ethics meet at the earliest moment por 
sible, prepare a draft of the code which your 
local group of teachers has approved, and 
send a copy of it to me within the next weet 
or ten days? 

1 am enclosing a copy of the N. EA 
Code of Ethics, with which you are probably 
already familiar. It may be of some help to 
you in framing your own code. 

| am very anxious that these codes be the 
products of the best thinking and highest pro 
fessional spirit of all the teachers of Tenner 





see in order that the final code of ethics 
to be submitted for your adoption, may be 
fairly representative of the high prof 
standards of teachers throughout the state. 
Thank you for giving this matter your imme 
diate attention. | shall be happy to receive 


your code of ethics within the next few days. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. THACKSTON, Dean. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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School Music Broadcasts 


R. LEE THOMAS 
State Elementary School Supervisor 





—————— 


The school music broadcasts, the 
Music Hour, which have been pre- 
sented over Station W/SM in Nashville 
for the elementary schools of Tennes- 
see during the past three years, began 
this year on Tuesday, November 3, 
1942. The program for the lower 
grades (1-4) is being broadcast each 
Tuesday morning at | 1:00 o'clock for a 
period of fifteen minutes each week. 
The program for the upper grades (5-8) 
is being broadcast each Thursday morn- 
ing at | 1:00 o'clock for a period of fif- 
teen minutes each week. This program 
is sponsored by the Division of Elemen- 
tary Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation. Advance notes to teachers 
and the script for these programs are 
arranged by a committee of county 
elementary supervisors and experienced 
teachers working with Dr. Irving Wolfe 
of Peabody College. 

Station WSM provides the artists 
and donates the time on the air to the 
schools of Tennessee. Mr. Frank Mar- 
low and Miss Katherine Yokley, the 
popular artists who have given these 
broadcasts in the past, are giving these 
programs this year. ; 

The radio is a significant teaching 
aid in these critical times. Schools 
are urged to secure radios for the 
Music Hour programs and other pro- 
grams of instructional value. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 

Materials for the lessons have been 
selected from the three series of song 
texts adopted for use in the elementary 
schools of Tennessee. In general each 
lesson includes some song from the 
Music Hour (lower grades or upper 
grades), from one of the Foresman 
Three Book Series, and from the World 
of Music Book, “Singing Days." 

In planning the lessons the commit- 
tee has been guided by several princi- 
ples which they believed should be 
clear in the minds of all teachers who 
we the radio lessons. Perhaps the les- 
sons will be more helpful if you read 
the following: 


|. The radio lessons are not entertainment. 
are an attempt to assist teachers and 
pupils in their classroom music activities. The 
lessons will be enjoyed most by those who 
participate actively to the best of their ability. 
2. The radio.lessons do not replace the 
ative guidance of the classroom teacher. 
tech period should be an enjoyable, learning 
“perience for the class, with all classroom 
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conditions conducive to highest possible 
achievement. 

3. The radio lessons are not sufficient in 
themselves. They are simply suggestive of 
desirable activities and materials for the daily 
music experience. Usually more material will 
be introduced than can be learned in a short 
lesson. Songs will need to be continued and 
reviewed on days when there are no school 
music broadcasts. Push on from the start 
made during the radio lessons. 

4. As in all music learning, the most impor- 
tant single factor is careful listening. Whether 
listening to a beaut'ful recording, learning a 
new song, or singing a familiar song, encour- 
age every child to listen carefully. 

5. While the hearing is most important, 
learning takes place more rapidly if the pupils 
have books. First of all, get the songbooks 
adopted for the schools of your county, then 
get another set from the approved list. If 
you have just enough funds for one set, divide 
your money between two instead of one and 
have two children look on together as a 
means of doubling the song materials avail- 
able. The more songs available, the better 
the songs we select for use. 

Try singing America daily as our 
song of freedom. Help your boys and 
girls to understand the thoughts ex- 
pressed in the words and then sing 
thoughtfully. 

This year, more than usual, people of 
all ages need music. Music exalts the 
spirit. Music builds morale. When- 
ever you help your pupils or the peo- 
ple of your community to experience 
music in this constructive manner, you 
are helping your country to conserve 


its human resources. 


ADVANCE NOTES TO TEACHERS IN PREP- 
ARATION FOR SCHOOL MUSIC 
BROADCASTS—STATION WSM 
Lower Grades 1-4 
Broadcast No. 3 
November 17, 1942, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 

Signature: Amaryllis. 

Topic: Thanksgiving Music. 

Songs: “Jacky Frost," The Music Hour, 
Lower Grades, page 44; The Music Hour, 
First Book, page 27. “Thanksgiving Song," 
World of Music, Singing Days, page 28. 
“Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey,” Small Songs for 
Small Singers, Neidlinger, page 40; V. R. 
20349-A. "Thanksgiving," The Music Hour, 
Lower Grades, page 23; The Music Hour, 
First Book, page 19. 

Broadcast No. 4 

November 24, 1942, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 

Signature: Amaryllis. 

Topic: Thanksgiving Music. 

Songs: "Come, Ye Thankful People, Come," 
The Music Hour, Fourth Book, page 40; The 
Music Hour, Upper Grades, page 163; The 








MUSic INSPIRES 


Let Us Help on Your 
School Music Problems 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
29 Areade Nashville 











Music Hour, One-Book Course, page 193. 
“Thanksgiving Song," The World of Music, 
Singing Days, page 28. “Mr. Duck and Mr. 
Turkey,” Small Songs for Small Singers, Neid- 
linger, page 40 (G. Schirmer and Company). 
“Thanksgiving,” The Music Hour, Lower 
Grades, page 23; The Music Hour, First Book, 
page 19. 
Broadcast No. 5 

December |, 1942, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 

Signature: Amaryllis. 

Topic: Songs of the Christmas Season. 

Songs: "The Birthday of a King," Neidlinger; 
New Elementary Music—A One-Book Course 
(Charles A. Fullerton), page 211 (for listen- 
ing only). “Luther's Cradle Hymn.” Forty 
Christmas Carols, Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, page |. (This book 
can be secured from music stores, Lyon and 
Herly, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, and Oliver Dit- 
son Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Price, 
50 cents.) “Silent Night," Music Hour, Low- 
er Grades, page 125; The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, Hall and McCreary Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, page 67. “The Holly and 
the Ivy," Forty Christmas Carols, Oliver Dit- 
son Company, Boston, Massachusetts, page 
34. “What Child Is This?" (for listening 
only); Forty Christmas Carols, Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, page 3; 
Christmas Carols and Choruses, page 22, -Hall 
and. McCreary Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
(This is a paper-bound book which sells for 
the small sum of 12 cents.) 

Broadcast No. 6 

December 8, 1942, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 

Signature: Amaryllis. 

Topic: Christmas Carols of England. 

Songs: Review, “Luther's Cradle Hymn," 
Forty Christmas Carols, Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, page !; "The 
Holly and the Ivy,” Forty Christmas Carols, 
page 34. 


The holly and the ivy, 

When they are both full grown, 

Of all the trees that are in the wood, 
The holly bears the crown: 


The rising of the sun 

And the running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the choir. 


The holly bears a blossom, 
As white as the lily flower, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To be our sweet Savior: 
The rising of the sun, etc. 


“| Saw Three Ships,” The Music Hour, Lower 
Grades, page 30; Hollis Dann, Book One, 
page 37. (The pupils will sing the second 
and fourth lines—"On Christmas Day, On 
Christmas Day" and “On Christmas Day in 
the Morning.” 

Upper Grades 5-8 
Broadcast No. 3 

November 19, 1942, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 

Signature: Thanksgiving Prayer—Nether- 
lands Tune. 

Topic: Thanksgiving. 

Songs: “Thanksgiving Prayer," Twice 55 
Green Book, C. C. Burchard, Boston, page 88; 
Music Hour, Fifth Book, page 68. “Come, 
Ye Thankful People, Come," The Music Hour, 
Fourth Book, page 40; The Music Hour, Upper 
Grades, page 163; The Music Hour, One-Book 
Course, page 193. “Our First Thanksgiving 
Day," Foresman, Book One, Three- Se- 
ries, page 102; Foresman, Second Book, Songs 
and Pictures, page 24. “Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow (Doxology), The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, page 65 
“Pilgrim Hymns" and “The Pilgrims Came," 
from Tales of Olden Days, Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, pages 107-110. 

(Children would enjoy reading “Sunday in 
the Colonies from Tales of ‘Olden Days,” 
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Kinscella, pages !11-120. These stories in 
music appreciation are published by Univer- 
sity Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska.) 


Broadcast No. 4 

December 3, 1942, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 

Signature: Moment Musicale, Schubert. 

Topic: Carols of Many Lands. 

Songs: “The First Noel," old French carol, 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, page 67, Hall 
and McCreary Company, Chicago; Christmas 
Carols and Choruses, page |, Hall and Mc- 
Creary Company. (This is a paper-bound book 
which sells for the small sum of [2 cents.) 
“Bright Star of Christmas," Austrian folk 
tune, World of Music, Singing Days, page 
156. "Carol of the Shepherds,” Bohemian, 
Music Hour for Upper Grades, page I!!. 
“Angels We Have Heard on High," French, 
Christmas Carols and Choruses, page 21 
(children will sing refrain). 

Selection for Listening: “Jesus, the Christ 
Is Born,” V. R. 2120B (M 718), sung by John 
Jacob Niles. 

Additional Suggested Songs: "Chime Mu- 
sic," old French carol, Foresman Three-Book 
Series, Book I], page 32. “Worship,” Span- 
ish Folk, Foresman Three-Book Series, Book |, 
page III. 


i Broadcast No. 5 

December 10, 1942, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 

Signature: Moment Musicale, Schubert. 

Topic: Christmas Carols of England. 

Songs: Review, “Bright Stars of Christmas,” 
page 156, World of Music, Singing Days. 
"Deck the Hall," old Welsh air, Music Hour, 
Upper Grades, page 36; Christmas Carols 
and Choruses, page !9, Hall and McCreary 
Company, Chicago; Forty Christmas Carols, 
page 28, Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. (This can be secured from 
Lyon and Healy, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, music 
store or direct from the publisher. Price, 50 
cents.) "Good King Wenceslas," ancient 
English carol, Music Hour, Upper Grades, 
page 37; Christmas Carols and Choruses, Hall 
and McCreary, page 19; Forty Christmas 
Carols, Oliver Ditson Company, page 28. 

Additional Suggestions: “What Child Is 
This," old English melody, Forty Christmas 
Carols, Oliver Ditson, page 3; Christmas 
Carols and Choruses, Hall and McCreary, 
page 21. “Wassail, Wassail All Over the 
Town," Forty Christmas Carols, Oliver Dit- 
son, page 4. 








0. P. 4.’s Wartime Check Lists 


for High Schools 


Educational Relations Branch, Consumer 
Division, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 





America's high schools are in action 
on the economic front. They are help- 
ing to hold down the cost of living. 
They are aiding in the distribution of 
scarce commodities through rationing. 
They are participating in war bond 
sales and salvage campaigns. They 
are promoting the conservation of ci- 
vilian consumer goods. In these and 
many other ways, schools are building 
the strength of the nation at home and 
on its battle fronts. 

The purpose of these check lists is 
to help schools evaluate and increase 
their contributions on the economic 
front. Use the check lists to measure 
the effectiveness of your school's pres- 
ent efforts. Make the lists serve you 
in your classrooms, in staff meetings, in 
curriculum study groups, and at teach- 
ers’ institutes. Keep in mind that the 
check lists include a variety of sugges- 
tions for study, discussion, and action, 
and feel free to insert other points 
which may be important in your school 
and community. 

There are three check lists as follows: 

1. O. P. A.'s Wartime Check List 

for School Administrators 

2. O. P. A.'s Wartime Check List 

for Teachers 
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3. O. P. A.'s Wartime Check List 
for Students 

All of these check lists may be re- 
produced without special permission. 
A credit line to the issuing agency will 
be appreciated. 

Is your school doing its part on the 
economic front? 


1. O. P. A..S WARTIME CHECK LIST FOR 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Read each question carefully. Think 
about it. Then draw a ring around 


your answer. 

1. Do my students and teachers un- 
derstand the relationships be- 
tween supply, demand, and 
ee .. Yes 

2. Is my school systematically col- 
lecting scrap metals, rubber, 
fats, and rags for salvage?.....Yes 

3. Is my school lunchroom using 
substitutes for scarce foods so as 
to serve balanced, inexpensive 
(“eee Yes 

4. Does my school provide for the 
collection and repair of usable 
warm clothing and other apparel 
and its redistribution to children 
who need it? .......... Yes 

5. Does my school emphasize the 
importance of getting along with 
as few goods and services as pos- 
sible during wartime?... 

6. Has my school given special at- 
tention to the President's Seven- 
Point Program for controlling the 
cost of living?...... Yes 

7. Does my school provide instruc- 
tion for students and adults in 
wartime budgeting, the saving 
and spending of money, and the 
conservation of consumer goods?. Yes 

8. Does my school inform students 


and adults about price control, 


No 


No 


No 


No 
Yes No 


No 


No 


20. 


ane 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


. Are goods 


. Is my 





and 


conservation 
through school newspaper articles, 
classroom and hall exhibits, club 


activities, plays, home economics 


rationing, 


demonstrations, or other 


grams? 


pro- 
Yes 


. Are my teachers and students ac- 


quainted with the purposes and 
functions of War Price and Ra- 
tioning Boards? .............. Yes 


. Does my school assist in the regis- 


tration of local citizens for their 
piven teens oe ets Yes 
purchased for the 
school handled with strict regard 
to the regulations governing 
price ceilings and the posting of 
ceiling prices? 
Does my school have a definite 
program to promote conserva- 
tion oF ted? . 0 eS Yes 


. Has my _ school taken all steps 


consistent’ with the maintenance 
of health and efficiency to con- 
serve coal, oil, gas, and other 
fuels? L Sesitctaee S Yes 
Have the athletic program and 
other school activities been re- 
vised so as to reduce travel to a 
minimum? . .Yes 


. ls a school-sponsored Victory 


Garden program planned for the 
1943 growing season?.......... Yes 
school eliminating non- 
essential expenditures for plays 
and operettas, special dances, 


No 


No 


No 


school pins, and graduation gifts? . Yes No 


. Does my program include special 


provision for assisting low-income 
groups of the community with 
their problems as consumers?. .. Yes 


. Does my school have a Wartime 


Information Center 
where questions are answered 
with information and materials 
collected by students, the librar- 
ian, other staff members, and 
volunteer civilian defense work- 
OE 3. 2S SUR a ++ 4 ee Yes 


Consumer 


. Is my school building kept open 


No 


at night for use by adult groups?. Yes No 


Does my school stress the im- 
portance of accurate informa- 
tion as a necessary wartime 


measure? A eto 0.0 ee Yes 
Are older boys and girls doing 
wartime labor, such as wood- 


cutting, furnace firing, canning, 
and preserving, for which the 
usual supply of labor is inade- 
quate? Ae cere 
Are my pupils trained to serve 
as ushers, receptionists, hostesses, 
and messengers at local War 
Price and Rationing Boards and 
at public meetings devoted *to 
wartime economic problems?. .. . Yes 
Does my school train pupils to 
repair household utensils, appli- 
ances, and furniture under the 
direction of a competent in- 
structor? 4 bate se 
Is my school training students to 
perform for themselves many 
services, such as laundry, press- 
ing, beauty treatments, garden- 
ing, and domestic service which 
have formerly involved consider- 
able financial expenditures?. .. . Yes 
Is the policy of my school one 
that encourages maximum sav- 
ings of paper, art supplies, and 
other ,materials, those pur- 
chased by the pupil and those 
furnished by the schools?.... 


Record here the number of answers — 
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Yes No 
Yes No 








No 


No 


\ FF 








ARE YOU AS A SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 


TOR DOING YOUR PART ON THE 
ECONOMIC FRONT? 


i, O. P. A'S ac peace LIST FOR 


about it. 


TEACH 


Read each question carefully. Think 


your answer. 


l. 


oO 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


. Has my class studied 


. Am | 


During the past two weeks, have 
| discussed with my students the 
relationship between supply, de- 
mand, and prices; and their im- 
portance to other wartime con- 
siderations? 


. During the past two weeks, has 


every student in my class been 
asked to contribute scrap metal, 
rubber, rags, and fat to the sal- 
vage campaign? Yes 


. During the past two weeks, have 


| discussed with my students sub- 
stitutes which may be used for 
scarce s so as to provide 
balanced, inexpensive meals?...Yes 


. During the past two weeks, have | 


discussed with my students ways 
they can care for their clothing, 
particularly for woolen garments, 
shoes, and rubber overshoes?... Yes 


. Am | encouraging students to 


do everything they can to take 
good care of textbooks and 
school equipment? Sis ange 
Am | encouraging my students 
to do all possible to prevent 
waste of foods, paper, pencils, 
chalk, wood, paint, and other 
materials? Yes 


. During the past two weeks, have 


| discussed with my students ways 
they can reduce unnecessary 
spending? Bane bie acne ee 
the Presi- 
dent's Seven-Point Program to 
keep the cost of living from 
spiralling upward? Yes 


. During the past month, has my 


class discussed the danger of 
prices going up in wartime and 
how the American people can 
guard against this danger?.....Yes 


. Have | discussed with my stu- 


dents the main points in the 
regulation of the Office of Price 
Administration with reference to 
price and rent control, and 
rationing? ... Yes 


. During the past. month, has my 


class talked about the reasons 
for shortages in civilian goods in 
wartime and about the ways peo- 
ple can deal with these short- 
ages? 


. Am I serving as a volunteer in 


registering citizens for ration 
books, in setting up or operating 
consumer information centers, 
or in other ways strengthening 
the economic front?............ Yes 


. If | know my storekeeper has 


charged more than his legal ceil- 
ing price, have | reported the 
matter to my nearest War Price 
and Rationing Board?.......... Yes 


. If my landlord has charged more 


than the legal rent, have | re- 
ported the matter to my nearest 
Rent Control Board? 
1 promoting in every way 
1 can the saving of tires?...... Yes 
constantly encouragin 
students to take better care o 
household appliances and helping 
them learn how to do so?..... .Yes 


. Do | encourage students to com- 


pare prices and quality in the 
things they buy and to give more 


Then draw a ring around 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 
No 


No 
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a Try the Alka-Seltzer A-B-C 





Cold Comfort Method... 


PACKAGE OR 
GLASS ATALL 
DRUG STORES 


Alka-Seltzer. Take it to comfort 
the headache and that “ache- 
all-over” feeling. 


Be Careful. Get more rest than 
usual, dress wisely, stay out of 
chilling drafts, get your daily 


quota of vitamins. 


Comfort your throat, if it’s raw 
and raspy from the cold, by 
gargling with Alka-Seltzer. Just 
dissolve two Alka-Seltzer tablets 
in half a glass of warm water. 
Use this soothing gargle—often. 
Try these Alka-Seltzer ABC’s—You'll 


never know how much better they 
can make you feel until you do! 














study to actual needs before 22. Am | helping older boys and 
cova jens dure iain .Yes No girls to find out-of-school em- 
18. Am | buying goods only at stores ployment, which must be done 
which correctly post ceiling because of the wartime economy 
prices on cost-of-living items?..Yes No and for which the usual supply 
19. Do | in my personal budgetary of labor is inadequate?........ es No 
habits observe the necessity for 23. Am | keeping up to date in 
doing without luxuries, paying my study of new materials re- 
cash, and saving for income taxes leased by the government re- 
and War Bonds? : Yes No garding consumer matters?..... Yes No 
20. Do | stress the necessity for 24. Do | encourage the saving of 
simple living, conservation, and paper through use of both sides 
compliance with O. P. A. regula- of every sheet, reduction of the 
MN es oe ee ens ...Yes No size of margins at top and sides, 
21. Am | working to develop among and saving of used sheets for 
my students habits and attitudes scratch work? ........0...6.-.-- Yes No 
which consumers should have in 25. Am | constantly evaluating class- 
wartime? ..Yes No room discussion and student ac- 
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tivities to determine the accuracy 

of all information which deals 
with the war economy? Yes No 
Yes No 
Record here the number of answers — — 


ARE YOU AS A TEACHER DOING YOUR 
PART ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT? 


lll. O. P. A'S WARTIME CHECK LIST FOR 
STUDENTS 


Read each question carefully. Think 
about it. Then draw a ring around 


your answer. 
1. Am | reducing my usual expendi- 
tures and putting a maximum 
amount of my earnings or allow- 
into War Stamps and 
ES Ry ee ee eee Yes 
2. Am | collecting scrap rubber, 
metals, rags, or kitchen fat and 
turning in these materials to 
salvage depots? ............- Yes No 
3. Am | making such a choice of 
food substitutes for scarce foods 
as to provide me with a balanced 
OS RRP BRAS BURR AS Be Yes 
4. Am | taking the best care pos- 
sible of my shoes, overshoes, 
and woolen clothing? 
5. Am | doing everything | can to 
take good care of textbooks, 
library books, and other school 
supplies and equipment? .....Yes 
6: Am | buying only the things | 
absolutely need? ............. Yes 
7. Do | know the seven points of 
the government's program for 


No 


No 


Yes No 


No 
No 


controlling the cost of living? .Yes No 
8. Do | know the main points of the 

general maximum price regu- 

lation? Nirity ie Ee A eipa ee SIE + Yes No 
9. Do | know why it is necessary in 

wartime to ration certain goods, 

such as sugar, tires, and 

OS er een ree Yes No 
10. Do | know how to obtain and 


use a ration book? ...Yes No 


It. Do | refrain from asking for or 
trying to obtain more than my 
fair share of such rationed goods 
as sugar, tires, and gasoline? .. Yes 

12. Do | always have my ration book 
ready for the storekeeper or fill- 
ing station attendant to collect 
my rationing coupons? oe 


No 


No 


13. Do | refrain from using the 

family car for unnecessary driv- 

ing? , ar ket Yes No 
14. Does my family share its car with 


others when necessary driving is 

done? Oe, : 4 Yes No 
15. Do | help my family take good 

- care of the washing machine, 

vacuum cleaner, lawn mower, and 

other appliances which are no 


longer manufactured? .. .. Yes No 
16. Am | trying to prevent waste of 

food, clothing, writing paper, 

pencils, and other goods? .: Yes No 
17. Am | observing at least one 

meatless day a week, on that day 

eating meat substitutes? ae We 
18. Am | helping my family to save 

fuel in heating our home this 

winter? Yes No 


19. Do | always look for the “best 
’  buy,"' comparing prices, quantity, 
and quality? Fads wacky a 
20. Do |! spend as little money as 
possible on candy, soft drinks, 
and unnecessary recreations? Yes 
21. Am 1 buying goods only at 
stores which correct'y post ceil- 
ing prices on cost of living items? Yes No 
22. Am | doing part-time work, such 
as woodcutting, furnace firing, 
(Continued on page 24) 


Yes No 


No 
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France, Victim or Victor?| 


REV. S. ERNEST WILEY, Ph.D. 

An address delivered to the Modern Lan- 
guage Section of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, Middle Section, Friday, October 
23, 1942. 





With a stunning swiftness in that 
fateful spring, France fell before the 
Nazi onslaught. And with a swiftness 
almost as paralyzing the study of 
French in our American schools suf- 
fered a staggering blow. The fall of 
France and the laudable encourage- 
ment of the study of Spanish as a 
means to the promotion of Pan-Amer- 
ican solidarity combined as twin causes 
of such an alarming slump in student 
interest in the French language that 
many schools, as a result of the small 
demand, dropped the courses from 
their curriculum. And others no doubt 
will discontinue them as students al- 
ready matriculated in the department 
finish the courses offered. 

This is a condition which would 
have seemed unbelievable had it been 
predicted prior to its occurrence. 
Most of us would have said: "Yes, it 
is true that our students want to study 
a language which they believe they 
may be able to put to a practical use. 
But they are likewise interested in the 
study of language for the sake of the 
cuiture it implies and imparts, for the 
literature and scientific lore to which 
it is the key, and for the knowledge 
and understanding of a charming peo- 
ple which it bestows. National vicis- 
situdes would not dampen their zeal to 
learn the nation's tongue." 

But we should have been wrong. 
The use of the language, indeed, as a 
medium for the exchange of thought 
has by no means ceased, nor will it 
cease. Its wealth of literary and sci- 
entific treasures is intact. The people 
have not lost their charm (though it 
has been dampened by defeat, regret, 
heartache). Yet, our American boys 
and girls have shown an overwhelming 
will to impose upon the people whom 
we thought, through their study of 
French, they were learning to love, this 
psychological desertion. Why? 

There is an answer to that question, 
unreasonable though it be. Human 
nature possesses an unadmirable pro- 
clivity for “stringing along with the 
winner, or at best quietly deserting 
the loser. And Americans are imbued 
with the cultural and educational sin 


of evaluating everything by the meas. 
ure of practical value—of weighing 
their every effort in the balance with 
its potential conversion into dollars and 
cents or an advancement in position, 

But our purpose, rather than to be. 
rate or psychoanalyze our boys and 
girls for their loss of interest in French, 
or the teachers for their failure to stem 
the ebb, is to consider the nation her. 
self. What, in the final consideration, 
has really happened to France; and 
what is its ultimate significance? 

How well do we recall the stunning 
shock as those incredible days of the 
invasion reeled off, bringing one co 
lossal disaster after another—disaster 
to a nation which we believed, as did 
almost every Frenchman, lay safely be- 
hind its impregnable Maginot Line; to 
a nation which we believed, as did al- 
most every Frenchman, boasted the 
finest army in the world; to a nation 
which possessed a tradition of strength 
and courage rarely surpassed in the 
annals of history, a people stemming 
from the fearless Frankish warriors who 
alone in all Europe had been able to 
stop the advancing Moslem hordes, the 
race of the daring, fearless, if some 
times blood-drunk, peasants of the rev- 
olution, the race of the invincible 
armies of the young Napoleon. 

But the Maginot Line was flanked 
and left to stand impotent and worth- 
less; and the mightiest army fled in 
rout as the fighters of this fighting 
race were battered into helplessness 
and forced to capitulate. How were 
such things possible? 

It seems that there is a twofold an 
swer to the enigma; and that each 
response provides a key to the final 
outcome of the tragedy. The first is 
rooted in the very nature of the curt, 
sprightly, lovable, extremist people who 
are France. And they are indeed a 
lovable, if sometimes exasperating, 
people of extremes. They do not work 
with half measures. In their warring 
generations they have been the most 
intrepid warriors. Their religious re 
actions are ever either a paean of de 
votion or a defiant hymn of hatred. 
Their revolution against tyranny was 
a mad display of wreckless valor; and 
their triumph carried them, so long in 
abject submission, to insane excesses— 
such foolish, venomous excesses as the 


enthroning of the harlot whom they 
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dubbed “goddess of reason” on the 
high altar of Notre Dame de Paris. 

When they love, it is with every fiber 
of their being; and when they hate, it 
is with a complete dedication of their 
being to the cause. 

But, by the same token, when they 
grow listless and careless of their own 
safety and well-being—when they de- 
velop an attitude of complacent se- 
curity, and allow a fatalistic stagnation 
to cloud their thinking—in this too 
they are extreme. 

"It was a futile peace in 1918," the 
Frenchman of a few years ago would 
have told us, “but what can we do 
‘about that now? Anyway, we are safe, 
so why bother? Political corruption? 
Yes, but why should that be allowed to 
cast a cloud across our sunny sky? 
Bad leadership? True, but we are se- 
cure in spite of it; and our cafe noir 
has not lost its savor. Blindness, mis- 
management, even palpable misrepre- 
sentation? Perhaps, but there is the 
same-ecstasy in a vision of a full moon 
hanging just above Montmartre or 
dancing in the soft ripples of the 
Seine." 

Amid this passive dedication to 
titillating unconsciousness came the 
rumbling of war. But there was the 
reassurance of the Maginot Line and 
the world's finest army. The rumbling 
grew closer and louder; and still the 
tables along the sidewalks of the Rue 
de la Paix were crowded. 

Then the blitzkrieg used the simple 
expedient of by-passing the Maginot 
Line, and swept along the roads to 
Paris with a timetable precision prac- 
tically determined by the speed the 
mechanized equipment could com- 
mand. The finest army proved, with 
mismanagement and incompetent lead- 
ership and organization, just a pretty 
shell which crumpled beneath the hob- 
nails from beyond the Rhine. 

Today the land is divided by an 
imaginary line which marks the point 
where manacled slavery gives way to 
the fetters of a moral servitude.. And 
Vichy, with its ambitious puppy Quis- 
ling, is lashed into stigmatizing the na- 
tion in the eyes of the free world. 

Foreign taskmasters are accorded 
citizenship in this puppet state; and 
Freichmen are expatriated to be sent 
a slave laborers to grind out with 
their very hearts new tools for the glut- 
tonous mastication of other free and 

peoples. Traitorous infamy! 

And we dare ask the question: is 
his battered, humiliated, paralyzed, 
degraded France the victor or the vic- 
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to the position in which will 
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ill remain for years—one 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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tim? We ask the question, and we 
turn away from the obvious response. 
More and more are we imbued with 
the conviction that those who are left 
to watch and those who will come to 
see the turning of the pages of history 
yet to be enacted will learn that in the 
last reckoning, in the final analysis, this 
battered France is victor. 

Nations, like people, are born. (And 
this introduces the second answer to 
the enigma.) They grow into strong 
maturity; and then, sooner or later, 
they grow senile and decline. They 
decline and sink into oblivion unless 
some glowing triumph or overwhelming 
catastrophe restores their youth and 
vigor. Then, phoenix-like, they begin 
life anew, with all the flush and energy 
of youth which had slipped away from 
them, and are born again in fire and 
pain. 

France was growing old, as she has 
grown old before in her long history. 
An overwhelming catastrophe has en- 
veloped her. But out of it her rebirth 
is to come. 

For now, the nation which is the 
people of France will not be ruled out 
of existence by the presence and pres- 
sure of foreign taskmasters. There has 
come a Solidarity which will not be 
destroyed by starvation and reprisals. 
There is a new strength in the warp 
and woof of her national thought and 
culture, her unconquered pride, her 
love of land and kin and home, which 
will not vanish before the gestapo. 
Whatever the fiendish agent used to 
attempt to produce a fusion, the peo- 
ple who are France today will not fuse. 

Even were the dreadful, hellborn 
possibility of an Axis victory to be- 
come reality, still there would remain 
this rejuvenated people Who are 
France. And, still the extremists, but 
amalgamated by their common sorrow 
and shaken from their senile lethargy 
by the stark national tragedy, they 
would begin with dogged earnestness 
the long road back—a road which only 
youth and strength would enable them 
to follow. And there would come an- 
other day of revolution. 

But victory, with the grace of God, 
will come to the United Nations. Vichy 
France, symbolic of the old, will meet 
defeat; and the new, young France 


will be victorious. Then will come the 
pains, the trials, and the mistakes of 
reconstruction. The process of read- 
justment will bring struggle and per- 
haps heartache. But out of it will grow 
a finer nation. In her trials she will 
have lost nothing of the rich heritage 
of the ages. Only the deadening en- 
cumbrance of her old age will have 
been torn away. 

The scars of battle, the fester of 
defeat—in the healing, these will be- 
come new marks of valor, and mute 
reminders to this lovable people of ex- 
tremes, reminders to caution them 
against throwing away again their na- 
tional youth and vigor, against wan- 
dering again down the lazy, shady 
lane of complacency, and dreaming 
childish dreams in a world of fancy. 

We are told that now, in thé thick 
of the struggle, we must design the 
peace. And in planning the new world 
which we would build when this scourg- 
ing war is over, we visualize a scene 
in which God and the simple, honest, 
homely, human things which he loves 
will have a controlling place; where 
pride and sham will be reduced to im- 
potence by the honor paid to honesty; 
where power-drunk, spellbinding ideol- 
ogists will no longer get a hearing be- 
cause people will have learned to see 
them in the light of democratic values; 
where religion will become the calm, 
sane, soothing and pervading influence 
in the lives of men; where human na- 
ture will no longer be warped and 
twisted almost beyond recognition, but 
will have the chance to grow under the 
guidance of laws which are not inspired 
by madness or hypocrisy or wishful 
thinking, but are rather the sane pro- 
nouncements of legislators who are 
able to appreciate, with the help of 


God, the humanity in man, and govern 


for that humanity's material and spirit- 
ual well-being. 

And young, reinvigorated France, 
still the nation of lovable extremists, 
will be inflamed with the spirit of this 
new order, and will rise surely and 
swiftly to a place among the leaders. 
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Sectional Associations Resolutions and Otticers 


Resolutions, W. T. E. A. 

The Western Section of the Tennes- 
see Education Association expresses its 
appreciation to the following groups: 
the newspapers of Memphis and West 
Tennessee for the publicity given to 
the meeting of the Association; all 
committees who have arranged the 
excellent general and sectional pro- 
grams; the hotels of Memphis for the 
use of rooms for meetings; various 
committees who have arranged the 
beautiful decorations; the schools and 
groups who have furnished the music 
for the programs; the companies which, 
by their exhibits, have contributed to 
the success of the meeting; and all 
people who appeared on the programs 
and by the excellence of their con- 
tributions have made this meeting one 
of the best in the association's history. 

We commend the president, vice- 
presidents, secretary-treasurer, and 
members of the executive committee 
for their splendid services and efficient 
leadership. 

The committee feels that notable 
progress has been made in the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the ele- 
mentary and high schools of West Ten- 
nessee and commend the Tennessee 
Education Association, the State De- 
partment of Education, and the super- 
intendents, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers for their contributions and 
leadership. We congratulate the 
school personnel and students for their 


H. G. McCorkie 
Sevierville 


efficient, effective, and patriotic serv- 
ices to the war effort. 

We regret that death has removed 
from our ranks, since the last meeting, 
a number of members of our associa- 
tion who, by the excellence of their 
teaching, contributed much to the 
progress of education in Tennessee. 

In view of the sacrifices which the 
men and women of the armed forces 
of America are making in defense of 
our country, we feel that no group or 
groups of people have a just right to 
hamper or impede the war effort by 
considerations of personal gain in this 
crisis. We commend and support the 
actions of our government in its war 
policies. 

The President of the United States 
has called upon every citizen to con- 
serve rubber and gasoline and elimi- 
nate travel not essential to the war 
effort. We strongly recommend, 
therefore, that the annual meetings of 
this association during the emergency 
be left to the judgment and discretion 
of the executive committee as condi- 
tions may dictate. We recommend 
further that the executive committee 
invest such part of the association's 
funds in war bonds as their judgment 
dictates. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. ISAMS 
A. F. BRIDGES 
EUGENE YOUNGER 
ERNEST C. BALL 


October 23, 1942. 


Enoca L, MitcHELL 
Memphis 


OFFICERS, W. T. E. A. 

President—H. G. McCorkle, Somer. 
ville, Tennessee. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. G. B. Har. 
grove, Trenton, Tennessee. 

Second Vice-President—D. E. Ray, 
Jackson, Tennessee. 

Third Vice-President — Miss Daisy 
Kirk, Tech High, Memphis, Tennessee, 

Secretary - Treasurer — Enoch L. 
Mitchell, Memphis State College, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Jack Brewer, Tiptonville, Tennessee, 
D. M. Hilliard, Humes High, Mem. 
phis, Tennessee. 
W. O. Inman, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Paris, Tennessee. 


2 
Resolutions, M. T. E. A. 


The Resolutions Committee of the 
Middle Tennessee Division of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association submits 
the following resolutions for considere- 
tion by the Association: 

|. We reaffirm our wholehearted 

endorsement of the Eight-Point 
Legislative Program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association 
and pledge our earnest efforts 
as individuals and as local edu 
cation associations to secure full 
support for the program from 
the people, from the government, 
and from local representatives in 
the legislature from our section. 


N. C. BEasLey 
Murfreesboro 
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2. We heartily approve of federal 


aid to education as provided in 
Senate Bill No. 1313 and pledge 
to use our influence as individuals 
and as local education associa- 
tions to persuade our state sen- 
ators and representatives in Con- 
gress from this section to give 
the measure their active support. 


. We recognize the necessity for 


physical fitness on the part of 
our people as never before, and 
we pledge ourselves to make use 
of all tacilities and programs, 
local, state, and national, that 
are afforded us in making this 
program a reality in our schools. 


. Since the present emergency de- 


mands the early induction into 
military service of many boys 
who are still in high school, we 
recognize the necessity for the 
fullest enrichment of the courses 
of these boys while still in school, 
and we pledge ourselves to exert 
our fullest endeavors to discharge 
this responsibility. 


. We gladly pledge full support 


and cooperation in every en- 
deavor such as furthering the 
sale of war bonds and stamps, 
participation in salvage cam- 
paigns, assisting in rationing pro- 
grams and in every other way in 
which we may participate in win- 
ning the great war in which we 
are now engaged. 


. We wish to commend the State 


Department of Education for its 
intelligent leadership in develop- 
ing wartime programs for the 
schools, and we wish to pledge 


Roy AustTIN 
Cha 
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to the department our continued 
support in its many constructive 
efforts to meet the exacting de- 
mands of the present situation. 


. We express our sincere apprecia- 


tion to the officials of the Mid- 
dle Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation for the fine program they 
have prepared for this meeting 
and to the press for the generous 
publicity given. 
Submitted by the committee, 
C. H. MOORE, Chairman 
C. L. BROCKETT 


a 
OFFICERS, M. T. E. A. 


President — Frank Adams, superin- 
tendent of schools, Cookeville. 

Vice-President—L. E. Kirk, principal, 
Perry County High, Linden. 

Secretary-Treasurer—N. C. Beasley, 
dean-registrar, S. T. C., Murfreesboro. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


G. C. Carney, 1943, principal Isaac 
Litton High, Nashville. 

James E. Gibbs, 1944, superintend- 
ent, Cheatham County, Ashland City. 

Arthur Jones, 1945, superintendent, 
Giles County, Pulaski. 


Resolutions, E. T. E. A. 


The committee submits the following 


resolutions and 


recommends _ their 


adoption: 


Since the meeting last year hun- 
dreds of our members have 
joined the armed forces of our 
country. We wish to pay tribute 
to these colleagues who repre- 
sent the profession and ourselves 





P. S. BuRLESON 
Johnson City 


on the fighting fronts of the 
world. 


. Ina nation at war the profession 


suffers serious losses to other 
agencies of service; nevertheless, 
we wish to recognize the loyalty 
and devotion of the great ma- 
jority of the public school teach- 
ers in standing by their post de- 
spite the attractions in many 
cases of much larger income in 
other fields of work. 


. We endorse the program of the 


Tennessee Education Association 
and pledge ourselves as individ- 
uals and as a group to enlist the 
active support of our representa- 
tives and senators in the Tennes- 
see General Assembly to the end 
that this program may be en- 
acted into law. 


. We, as members of East Ten- 


nessee Education Association, fa- 
vor Senate Bill No. 1313, which 
provides for federal aid to pub- 
lic education; and recommend 
that we write to our senators 
and representatives, urging their 
active support and vote for this 
important measure, and instruct 
our secretary to send appropri- 
ate copy of this resolution to our 
senators and representatives at 
Washington. 


. We wish to emphasize the pa- 


triotic duty to maintain the 
schools at the highest possible 
efficiency in training the youth 
and in performing the essential 
war services. The schools are 
performing a major obligation to 
America which demands a per- 
sonnel, ethical and professional, 
in all their relationships. 


. We recommend the following 


suggestions in the curriculum of 


the schools: 

(1) Wider offerings in the mechanical 
field such as electricity, shop- 
work, lays, etc. 

(2) A wider curriculum in the prac- 
tical arts such as woodwork, 
agriculture, and nutrition. 

(3) More emphasis on mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, etc. 


» (4) Revision of the curriculum to meet 


the great and pressing needs of 
the war efforts such as aviation, 
Army and Navy. 

Organization oF the high schools 
into the High School Victory 


Corps. 

The schools offer more courses in 
adult education to meet the war 
effort. 

education to meet the war effort. 
A more thorough and intensive 
physical education program to 
build up a greater degree of 
physical fitness for the war pro- 
gram. 
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“A THOUSAND HOURS" 


This is a one-reel sound film which inspires every 
American school pupil to study science and mathe- 
matics in preparation for the big aviation jobs ahead. 
In the picture, a commercial air transport pilot ex- 
plains and demonstrates the “radio beam,” showing 
how basic courses in mathematics and science are 
necessary in preparing for a pilot’s job. 
A Jam Handy Production—That Means Quality! 
Running time—eleven minutes 


Sale price—$36.50 


Rental—$2.00 per day 


Tue Distriputor’s Grove. INe. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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(8) All courses in the curriculum 
should be directly or indirectly 
correlated with the war effort and 
winning the war. 

The social studies should be di- 
rected toward teaching and train- 
ing the children in Tennessee to 
live the democratic or the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


. The nation has witnessed, as per- 
haps never before in history, the 
strategic position of the public 
schools as primary agencies in 
carrying forward the burdens of 
war on the home front. 

In war and in peace the public 
schools more than any other in- 
stitutions can at once contact 
and influence thought and action 
in every home. We are deeply 
sensitive to our obligations for 
service in this relationship and 
we are eager to respond to 
every call for special duty by 
our country. We pledge all that 
we have and all that we can do 
in strengthening the home front, 
whether by our efforts in admin- 
istering the regulations for civil- 
ian life at war or whether through 
our responsibilities for training 
in the ways of democracy the 
children and youth who will help 
finish the war and make the 


peace. 

. We recognize that we have had 
many deficiencies in the past, 
but we glory in the youth who 
have gone from our schoolrooms 


(9 


— 


trained in a school system geared 
for war they have been able to 
make immediate adjustments, not 
only to war, but to a new kind 
of war. They are fighting just 
as brilliantly as any youth in his- 
tory and their deeds of valor are 
just as noble. They have an- 
swered exceedingly well that pre- 
war question as to whether the 
youth of America had gone soft. 
Best of all, by their letters home 
on the eve of the supreme sacri- 
fice and at other times they 
have shown that they are richly 
possessed with the democratic 
ideals which the schools have so 
patiently fostered for so long, 

9. We wish to express our appre- 
ciation to the University of Ten- 
nessee, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, officials of this associa- 
tion, the press, the Boy Scouts, 
and to other persons and agen- 
cies that have contributed to the 
signal success of this convention. 

Signed by committee: 

V. F. GODDARD 
MARSHALL CLARK 
L. G. DERTHICK 
e 
OFFICERS, E. T. E. A. 
President — Principal Roy Austin, 
Dickinson High School, Chattanooga. 
Vice-President — Superintendent R. 
D. Malone, Sweetwater. 
Executive Secretary—Dean D. S. Bur- 


to the fighting fronts. We are leson, State Teachers College, Johnson 
- proud that without having been City. 


Treasurer—Principal John S.. Hum 
phreys, Rule High School, Knoxville, 
Executive Committeeman—Dr. Wik 
liam E. Cole, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
* 


Educators, Industrialists, 


and Labor 

Representatives of industry and edu- 
cation during September met in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Birmingham to dis 
cuss the cooperation of school and 
industry in advancing the program of 
war, and in strengthening the founda. 
tion of the American school as the 
basis of intelligent citizenship. In Oc 
tober similar meetings were held in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Wil 
mington, Delaware, and New York City, 
Future meetings are scheduled for 
Minneapolis and Boston. These meet 
ings, fifteen in all, are sponsored joint 
ly by the N. E. A. Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion and the Committee on Educa 
tional Cooperation of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Education, labor, and industrial man- 
agement are closer together in the 
support of education than they ever 
have been in American history as the 
following statements would indicate: 

"The administration and conduct of 
public education is an essential public 
service. . . . Its reasonable financial 
support constitutes a necessary claim 
upon our American society, to which 
other public services of lesser value 
should be subordinated," says the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

"It is our profound conviction that 
the war must not be used to weaken or 
destroy our system of public educe- 
tion. To the contrary, it must be e 
part of the war effort to strengthen 
our educational system," says Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

"Although huge sums are being ear- 
marked for defense, we cannot afford 
to decrease amounts set aside for our 
public schools. Boys and girls have a 
right to opportunities to learn as their 
faculties develop. If we deny them 
opportunities adjusted to their devel 


opment in years, we can never wholly . 


make up for the neglect,” says William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
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With the A. 


Hello, everybody! 

| do hope you are enjoying this glo- 
rious autumn weather. How we city 
teachers envy you teachers in the rural 
sections. Such a wealth of material is 
yours for the taking. Have you shown 
Mary and Johnny the sky's beautiful, 
blue, fall dress? Have they noticed 
that the trees are clothed in their most 
colorful attire? Have you talked with 
them about the Giver of all this 
beauty? Now, as never before, our 
children must be taught to see that 
amid chaos there is beauty shining 
through: like a star in the night. 


s 

We had a grand sectional meeting. 
Did you? We met many new people 
just coming into the service. We 
made them welcome and put out a 
helping hand. Did you? 

* 

Maury County A. C. E. comes to 
the front this month with a beautiful 
yearbook and a splendid account of 
the golden jubilee luncheon. The main 
speaker was Dr. Maycie Southall of 
Peabody College, who spoke on 
"Childhood in the World Crises." 
Other speakers were Miss Julia Green, 
elementary supervisor of Davidson 
County; Mrs. Ruth Lee Moore Brown, 
who helped organize the Maury County 
Chapter; and R. Lee Thomas, state 
elementary school supervisor. Thanks 
a million for this contribution. 


* 
S. O. S. 

Won't someone heed this distress 
signal? Please send, not only year- 
books (they're lovely and | enjoy them), 
but send "write-ups" of your splendid 
meetings. We want to know just how 
your plans turned out. Come on, 
share with us. 

é 

Realizing that our responsibility as 
teachers is greater than ever before, 
| want to offer you the following sug- 
gestions which may help you in de- 
veloping loyal American citizens: 

|. Teach fair play through play- 

ground and classroom activities. 

2. Teach democratic spirit through 

student government. 

3. Teach cooperation through stu- 

dent activities. 
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C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
Nashville 


4. Help children to prepare for the 
future. 

5. Give children meaningful objec- 
tives, toward which to work. 

6. Suggest specific things for them 
to do and do without. 

7. Help children to understand that 
they contribute by doing their 
best in school. 


Another splendid yearbook comes 
from Coffee County A. C. E. filled 
with program outlines that sound 
mighty interesting. Here's a few of 
the practical demonstrations and dis- 
cussions they are planning: 

1. Use of experience charts. 

2. Use of the victrola in teaching 
music. 

Musical games. 

Nonmusical games. 

Sharing ideas for seatwork. 
Numbers made meaningful in the 
lower grades. 

These are just a few of the good 
things they have in store for their meet- 
ings this year. Perhaps some of our 
associations have not completed their 
plans and can find a topic in this list. 


nO Rw 


INTRODUCING OUR OFFICERS 





Miss Mary C. BuRNETT 


Secretary of the Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education for the year 1942-1943, 
is a first grade teacher in Franklin, Tennessee. 
She has served in this capacity for thirteen 
years. She went three years to the University 
of Tennessee and received her B.S. degree 
from Peabody College. 





Jor F. WILKEs 


Joe F. Wilkes, president of the Tennessee 
Association for Childhood Education for the 
1942-1943 term, is teacher in the elementary 
department of the University of Tennessee 
Experimental School at Norris. Mr. Wilkes 
has been elementary supervisor of Giles 
County for the past four years, having served 
as an elementary principal of schools in Co- 
lumbia and Maury County, his home, for 
twelve years. Mr. Wilkes became active in 
A. C. E. work four years ago, when he or- 
ganized the Giles County branch, and has 
attended the National Conventions at Atlanta, 
Milwaukee, and Buffalo. 


Mr. Wilkes was an undergraduate student 
at the University of Tennessee, and received 
his master's degree in elementary education 
from Peabody College. 


DEFENSE WORK 

Defense work? Do | do defense work? 

Well, some—you see | guide the six- 
year-olds. 

Yes, we learn to pledge allegiance and 
to sing “America,” 

And even what is meant by “United 
States," "indivisible," and ‘‘free- 
dom." 

Yes, we know the colors of our flag 
and what they stand for, too; 

We even know that there is a war, 
and we know what it does to you. 
But—we work and play and laugh and 

sing, 

We love our friends and the joy they 
bring, 

We learn to be independent, coopera- 
tive, and kind, 

With thoughtfulness and tolerance to- 
ward all others we may find. 

Defense work? Not much compared 
with aircraft, tanks, ammunition— 
This teaching of the American, the 

Yank—the future citizen! 

Yet | attempt to bring to him the 

security of his position— 
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He is an American and right proud of 
its tradition. 

Defense work? Do | do defense work? 

Well some—you see | guide the six- 


year-olds. 
—Doris M. Harphan. 


Monroe, Michigan. 


BY THE WAY 

You association presidents, if you 
don't have a publicity chairman, please 
get one, and give her my address, and 
have her write to me the news from 
your group. Our page is flat, but what 
can | do? After all, | am dependent 
on you. 








The Terrarium 


LOU WILLIE BOYD 
Nashville City Schools 


A terrarium should be a part of the 
science equipment of every school- 
room as a means of showing the rela- 
tion of plants and animals to each 
other and to their environment. At 
first thought, one might think of the 
terrarium as an expensive piece of 
equipment which cannot be afforded 
at a time like this. But the term em- 
braces all sorts of containers as cracked 
fish bowls and aquariums, pickle jars, 
that unused sugar bin from your 
kitchen cabinet, or an elaborately land- 
scaped setup. The word terrarium is 
the only word we have to indicate the 
establishment of a community of plants 
and animals in a comfortable and nat- 
ural association. The success of the 
terrarium does not depend upon its 
size or elaborateness. The most sat- 
isfactory for animals is a rectangular 
container of glass, a water-tight base, 
and a glass or screen top. This may 
be made by fastening four panes of 
glass together with adhesive tape. 
Place these in a shallow pan and cover 
with a pane of glass. An inexpensive 
terrarium may also be made by clamp- 
ing the four panes of glass with three- 
sided trunk corners and set upon a 
wooden base. A pair of these corners 
drawn together by a brass screw 
through holes bored through their cen- 
ters and held by a hexagonal nut makes 
an efficient corner to hold the panes 
of glass at right angles to one another. 
Thin cork cemented to the inside of 
the clamp protects the glass when the 
screw is tightened. 

You may desire to set up various 
types of terrarium such as a woodland, 
marchstream, semiarid, or desert, or 
just a small container with plants from 
your local environment. Almost any 
plant that is in the local environment 
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may be raised successfully by simply 
noting its growing conditions and re- 
producing them as nearly as possible. 
The first step in planting the terrarium 
is the preparation of the container. 
To prevent sourness of soil, an inch of 
charcoal or cinder held down by a 
layer of pebbles makes a good drain- 
age layer. The drainage layers should 
be sloped from nearly nothing in front 
to several inches deep in back so that 
they will not spoil the picture. Or if 
your terrarium is to be very large and 
its contents visible from all four sides, 
slope from sides to center. Cover the 
drainage layer with a couple of inches 
of well-sifted topsoil of a somewhat 
sandy mixture, and if you are setting 
up a woodland terrarium, cover this 
sandy soil with leaf mold. 

The effectiveness of the terrarium 
depends largely upon the disposition 
of the larger masses. Differences of 


level are valuable for the feeling of 
One large irregu- 


depth they give. 





larly-shaped rock or a compact g 
of smaller stones embedded in the sg 
at the back of the terrarium is usu 
sufficient to hold the highest parts of 
the plants in place and give the effec 
of a natural outcrop or ledge. Spread 
out all the plant material in full view, 
Take care of the larger rooted plants 
first. Use the pockets formed by the 
rockwork to hold ferns and smalle 
plants. When the arrangement seems 
pleasing and natural, tamp the earth 
about all roots and press moss into 
place. If you have been able to geta 
few trailers of small vine which wil 
root from cuttings, plant it in holes 
jabbed through the moss with a pencil 
A few dried leaves, a fungus-ladened 
stick or so, a piece of bark dropped 
in carelessly but artfully complete the 
picture. In order to maintain a suc 
cessful terrarium, moisture must be con- 
trolled by means of a glass cover. ff 
both plants and animals are used, the 
correct number of each must be intro 
duced to insure a balance that wil 
provide desirable living conditions. 
The terrarium, with steady food sup 
ply and proper control, provides a 
safe, comfortable home for toads, 
frogs, salamanders, many lizards, and 
small snakes. For frogs, turtles, and 
salamanders both land and water sec- 
tions are needed in the terrarium. This 
may be had by dividing the rectan- 
gular tank with a strip of plate glass less 
than half the height of the tank, and 
fastening the partition with aquarium 
cement or with plaster of Paris. Shel 
lac the plaster when thoroughly dry. 
Delicate plants, such as mosses, may 
be made to live for long periods in the 
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| have known certain kinds 


terrarium. 
of mosses to live for a period of three 


rs. 

A terrarium should be placed where 
+ will receive plenty of light, and if 
possible a little early morning sunlight. 
Care must be taken that it does not 
receive enough direct sunlight to cause 
the plants to wither on account of too 
high temperature. A northeast win- 
dow is ideal for the average terrarium. 
if you are imitating desert conditions, 
place the terrarium where it will re- 
ow plenty of sunlight for a consider- 
able part of the day. Place the con- 
tainer in a place selected for it and do 
not disturb it. Ordinary room tem- 
peratures are suitable for plants and 
animals usually found in the vicinity. 
Anightly temperature of fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit and a daytime temperature 
of seventy-five degrees will give good 
results. 

An ordinary sand table may be con- 
verted into an indoor or rock garden 
and add much interest to class study. 


(From a study of “Our Small Native Ani- 
mals: Their Habits and Care," by Robert 
Snedigar. Copyright, 1939, Random House, 


Inc.) 
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"Spot" Volunteers 


MRS. OPAL GRIFFITTS 
Lenoir City 

Charles Letterman is a very patriotic 
young American. He will be twelve 
years old next March. He attends 
Eaton School, near Lenoir City, and is 
a wide-awake pupil in the sixth grade. 
He is very fond of arithmetic, and 
begs his teacher to give him extra 
work in that subject. 

However, Charles’ interest in school 
in general, and in arithmetic in partic- 
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ular, is not what sets him apart as an 
unusual and much-to-be admired boy. 
His patriotism is his outstanding char- 
acteristic. 

One of Charles’ dearest possessions 
is his dog Spot.’ Spot is not an 
unusual dog. He never has taken a 
prize in a dog show. As far as Spot 
knows, he has no proud ancestors. But 
Charles loves him, and Spot loves 
Charles. 

A few months ago the realization 
came to Charles that his country needs 
all the support every citizen can give 
—young and old alike. Charles is too 
young to join the armed forces him- 
self. So he put himself to thinking, 
to trying to find some way to help his 
Uncle Sam. One day a call came over 
the radio for police dogs at least eight- 
een inches high and two years old. 
All Charles heard was "dog" and 
"eighteen inches high." That solved 
his problem. He ran out and meas- 
ured Spot, who met the requirements 
in height. Spot isn't sure just what 
breed of dog he is, but he isn't a police 
dog. Just the same, Charles thought 
the next best thing, if he couldn't go 
and fight himself, was to send Spot. 
So he wrote the War Department who 
in turn notified Dogs for Defense, Inc. 
A few days ago Spot received his 
questionnaire. Now it looks like Spot 
will soon be on his way to fight for 
our country. Will Charles be a lonely 


‘little boy? Yes, but our country can- 


not lose the fight for freedom as long 
as we have boys like him who have 
dogs like Spot. 


Teachers’ 
Bookslel 


WORKBOOK FOR TENNESSEE HISTORY. A 
new workbook for Tennessee history was re- 
cently received. It is published by the Har- 
low Publishing Corporation of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. The author of this workbook 
is Dr. J. H. Parks of Memphis State College, 
Memphis, Tennessee. The workbook contains 
eighty pages and covers the Tennessee history 
course as taught by the elementary schools 
in this state. It is the regular workbook size 
and make-up and retails at thirty-nine cents. 
This is Dr. Parks’ first venture in the workbook 
writing field. He is, however, well known 
throughout the southeastern part of the United 
States as author and is an authority on the 
history of this region. 

AUSTRALIAN MATERIALS. To meet the 
heavy demand from teachers for study mate- 








rial on Australia, this bureau has produced, 
and is offering without charge to teachers and 
school libraries, a course of study for interme- 
diate school grades, and an outline of e 
study course on Australia suitable for clubs 
and senior grades. The ee study 
course contains nine maps, and presents a 
course of study intended to cover from four 
to six weeks. The course has been planned to 
include as many as possible of the funde- 
mental concepts necessary to understand Aus- 
tralia. A suggested list of reading for teacher 
background is given, and visual aids—films, 
slides, and film strips—are listed with the 
organizations from which they are available, 
These publications will be sent to any teachers 
requesting them without charge. Australian 
News and arom Bureau, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


HOW TO USE CRANK-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATORS. A Twenty-Unit Course. By Albert 
Stern and Mary Stuart. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 96 pages. List price, $0.60. This 
is a text for developing a usable skill in 
operating a type of business machine that is 
commonly found in offices. The major em- 
phasis is on the fundamental techniques and 
drills required for efficient operation of the 
Monroe, Marchant, and Friden machines. In 
addition, the material provides clerical prac- 
tice and special training in following instruc- 
tions, growing out of business situations pre- 
sented in each unit. Each of the twenty- 
lesson units is arranged on three instructional 
levels. The first level, within the scope of 
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éven low ability students, contains all new 
learning. The second level is suitable for 
students of average ability, and the third pro- 
vides enough practice material for the bright- 
est students. The text is suitable for instruc- 
tion by any method, but particularly well 
adapted to the rotation plan. 


BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION. By Harvey 
A. Andruss. The Gregg Publishing Company. 
390 pages. List price, $2.00. This is a pro- 
fessional book written for business education 
teachers, directors, and administrators; also 
for those training to become business teachers. 
It embodies @ comprehensive examination of 
today's business education, reveals unsatisfac- 
tory areas, and offers suggestions for their 
improvement and enrichment. After a search- 
ing appraisal of the philosophy of business 
aun the author, for many years an out- 
standing leader in business education, turns 
his trenchant pen to the subject fields for 
more detailed appraisals. An interesting and 
constructive picture is given of the position 
that social-business education seems destined 
to occupy in the years ahead. The volume 
deals with many problems cx on to business 
education, such as administration, organiza- 
tion, planning, evaluating teaching effective- 
ness, headship of the commercial department, 
ability grouping, cooperative part-time edu- 
cation, testing, grading, and commercial con- 
tests. An extensive bibliography of business 
education tests is given and several pages 
carry samples of contest examinations. In 
outline and in detail this volume seems well 
suited for teacher-training classes, and could 
be read to professional advantage by all busi- 
ness education teachers. 


WE MEET NEW FRIENDS. By Donald D. Dur- 
rell and Helen Blair Sullivan, Educational 
Clinic, Boston University, in collaboration 
with Josephine McCarthy, Dante Alighieri 
School, Boston. World Book Company. 64 
pages. Price, $0.36. We Meet New Friends 
is the most recent product of the research 
carried out by Dr. Durrell and his associates 
at the Educational Clinic of Boston University. 
It is the first of two reading-readiness books 
in a series called Steps to Reading, either 
of which, the authors state, may be used in- 
dependently or the two in series, as the learn- 
ing situation may require. Its purpose is to 
enable the child to develop, according to his 
individual abilities, the required background 
for success in learning to read. With varied 
exercises, for all of which the authors report 
extensive experimental tryout, the book begins 
with simple language and motor abilities and 
leads gradually into other abilities and appre- 
ciations including specific skills requiring close 
attention. It then develops progressively the 
basic phases of two related abilities that are 
essential for successful beginning reading— 
the ability to see differences between printed 
letters and words and the ability to hear the 
sounds in spoken words. 


WONDERS TO SEE. By Lillian Hethershaw 
and Tunis Baker. The first of a three-book 
series for intermediate grades: In the World 
of Science. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 284 pages. Price, 
$1.00. All through this new fourth-grade 
science textbook, everyday experiences and 
interests of children provide the bases for 
selection of scientific content. The authors 
start where children are, with concrete facts 
that the child can comprehend. Children are 
taught to discover and check on facts by ob- 
servation and experiment. Progress is made 
in easy steps to a widening of knowledge 
through experience. There is no attempt to 
teach abstract generalizations beyond the 
gresp of this age group—instead, simple sci- 
entific principles are brought out by concrete 
examples and explained in everyday terms. 
Wonders to See shows evidence of unusual 
care in organization of material to insure easy 
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Want a Government Job? 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. 
U_ S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T207, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two 
pare book with list of positions for teachers. You 
will 1 full particulars telling what to do to 
qualify for appointment. 





learning. The authors take the child a step 
at a time—sentences are short, paragraphs 
are brief and well organized, the vocabulary 
is carefully controlled with systematic atten- 
tion to the meaning and use of new scientific 
words, Each large unit is broken up into 
shorter subdivisions and an easy, natural se- 
quence of presentation is maintained. 


TENNESSEANS should be glad to know that 
we have one of the largest publishing inter- 
ests of its kind in the world in Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press at Nashville. Featuring leis- 
sure-time volumes, such as the Fun Encyclope- 
dia, advertised in this issue; juveniles; pub- 
lications of broad religious interests; and 
other items. Your local bookstore will be 
glad to show you the catalog, or the pub- 
lishers will be glad to send one to you.— 
The Editor. 
VOCABULARY QUIZ. Based on Webster's 
Students Dictionary. By John G. Gilmartin. 
American Book Company. Price, $0.28. 80 
ages. Answers available. This workbook, 
sed on Webster's Students Dictionary, has 
forty exercises. On the inside of the front 
and back covers are helpful explanations of 
the diacritical marks used in the Webster 
dictionaries. Throughout the pupil is directed 
to consult the dictionary. This workbook is 
helpful in training pupils in the spelling and 
pronunciation of words often misspelled and 
mispronounced, and in the proper use of the 
words included: it is especially helpful in 
ag ithe and developing the pupil's vocabu- 
ary. 
MATHEMATICS OF AIR AND MARINE NAV- 


IGATION. Professor A. D. Bradley. Ameri- 
can Book Company. Price, $!.00. 158 pages. 
Answer pamphlet available. A timely book 


in answer to the crying need for trained navi- 
gators for the air force, coast guard, and 
merchant marine. The text provides the fu- 
ture air and marine navigator with a sub- 
stantial foundation of mathematical theory 
and can be successfully studied by any stu- 
dent or layman who has completed the usual 
course in plane trigonometry. Numerous dia- 
grams make the explanations easy to follow. 
Five place tables are included. The haversine 
tables are similar to those found in profes- 
sional publications. 

A NEW APPROACH TO SPANISH. First 
Year, Part'One. By Louis Cabat and George 
Fanning. American Book Company. Price, 
$1.16. 304 pages. This is the first volume in 
the new series, A New Approach to Spanish, 
which offers a complete and well-integrated 
high school course. The primary aim is to 
develop simultaneously sound grammatical 
knowledge, competent reading power, and 
rich cultural background. The fundamental 
elements of language learning are purposely 
correlated. The reading material and cultural 
interludes are varied, interesting, and informa- 
tive. In keeping with the objective to make 
potential “good neighbors” of all students, 
the story interwoven into this First Year Book 
tells of the visit of an American family in 
Mexico. In the succeeding volumes the trav- 
els are continued through other parts of Latin 
America. 

ARMY OFFICE TRAINING. What Everybody 
Should Know About Army Organization, Ad- 
ministration, and Clerical Procedures. By M. 
Allison. The Gregg Publishing Company. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHEE 





Price, $1.00. 92 pages. This timely publicg 
tion gives authoritative information on th 
vast business called army administration; ang 
on correspondence, reports, filing, and othe 
clerical practices that grow out of it. Th 
comprehensive information on induction, army 
organization, administration, and procedurg 
should be of interest and value to ev 

The book's use as a text could be in el 
giving preinduction training for the po 
clerical worker of the army, and in clases 
for those seeking army orientation prior to 
induction. The purpose of the material ob 
viously is to reduce the army “processi 
that follows induction—a goal which, whe 
achieved, manifestly becomes an educationgl 
contribution to the war effort. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITE 
STATES. By Thomas James Norton. Th 
World Publishing Company. 299 pages. The 
purpose of The Constitution of the Unite) 
States, by Thomas James Norton, is to mals 
accessible to the citizen and his son, to his 
newly enfranchised wife and daughter, and 
especially to his children in school, such g 
knowledge of the Constitution of the United 
States as will serve in emergency as a “fing 
line of defense." 


New Books Received 


i ae res ae a by 
. Johnson. ilosophical Library. 352 

Price, $3.00. —_ 
SAFETY THROUGH EDUCATION. By & 
W. Bannerman and F, W. Braun. Employes 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company. 12% 


pages. 
® 


THE TOUCH OF THE TEACHER 


The touch of the teacher like that of no 
other person, is formative. Our young 
are for long periods associated with those who 
ara expected to fashion them into men and 
women of an approved type. A charge » 
influential is committed to nobody else it 
the community, not even to the minister; 
for, though these have a more searching sim 
they are directly occupied with it but one day 
instead of five, but one hour instead of six 
Accordingly, as the track of knowledge hes 
widened and the creative opportunities im 
volved in conducting a young person over if 
have correspondingly become apparent, the 
profession of teaching has risen to a notable 
height of dignity and attractiveness. It has 
moved from a subordinate to a central place 
in social influence and now undertakes much 
of the work which formerly fell to the church 
On school and college instruction the com 
munity now bestows its choicest minds, it 
highest hopes, and its largest sums.—George 
Herbert Palmer. « 


O. P. A.'s Wartime Check Lists 
(Continued from page 16) 


canning and preserving, a4 
homemaking duties and for which 

the usual supply of labor is in- 
adequate? .... Yes No 
Do | always check to see if the 
prices | pay for the things | buy 
conform to legal ceiling prices? Yes No 
Am | eliminating unnecessary ex- 
penditures by doing so far as 
possible my own laundry, pressing, 
gardening, and homemaking du- 
ties for my family? .. Yes No 
Have | volunteered to serve as 

a receptionist, usher, hostess, 
messenger, or delivery boy for 

my local War Price and Ration- 
ing Board and for public meet- 
ings which my school sponsors on 
wartime problems? Yes No 
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By 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH . 


Illustrated by 
CORINNE PAULI WATERALL 


Don 


Primer Level I, At Play 
Primer Level Il, Fun in 


Readers: 


WORD CARDS, PHRASE CARDS, 
SENTENCE CARDS 


Printed on Strong, Durable Stock 


*« EASY TO FIND 
* EASY TO TAKE OUT 
* EASY TO REPLACE IN BOX 


. Cards for various reading units are separated 
from each other in the boxes by tabular in- 
dexed divisions. 


. Each labelled division has several sections 
keyed directly to the reader in use and its 
accompanying Manual. A tabular index in- 
dicates (by numbers) which cards belong in 
each section, and (by pages) the reading 
units in which the words, phrases, and sen- 
tences appear in the books. 


. Each card has its own number. Numbers 
run consecutively through each group, so that 
replacing cards in boxes is very simple. 


. Each card is properly labelled with the name 
of the reader and the number of the page 
where it may be found in the text. 


. The words, phrases, or sentences contained in 
each box are listed alphabetically on the 
inside of the box cover. Each entry states the 
number of cards furnished and the text page 
on which the entry appears. 


There are from two to four copies of all cards 
which are used more frequently. 





. ALLIE LOU FELTON 
ALICE MEIGHEN 


Pre-Primer Level I, Mac and Muff 
Pre-Primer Level II, The Twins, Tom and 


MABEL J. HENDERSON 


Published by 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


$0.24 


Pre-Primer Level III, Going to School __ 


Story . 


First Reader Level I, I Know a Secret 
First Reader Level II, Good Stories 
Second Reader Level I, Along the Way 
Second Reader Level II, The Story Road 
Third Reader Level I, Faraway Ports 
Third Reader Level II, Enchanting Stories 
\ Bound in durable, vermin-proof, washable cloth. 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS 


PREPARATORY BOOKS 
Our Picture Book (including easel) 13 x 18, 
a Readiness book ... $4.20 


Our Story Book (including easel) 16 x 20, 
takes the place of a chart 


WORKBOOKS for 


Pre-Primer Level I, Mac and Muff 
Primer Level I, At Play 

First Reader Level I, I Know a Secret. 
Second Reader Level I, Along the Way.... 
Third Reader Level I, Faraway Ports 


CARDS 


Cards for Basic Books, Level One 


Box I: Sentence cards for Our Story Book 
(378) and Pre-Primer Mac and Muff; 
Phrase cards for Our Story Book, 
Pre-Primer Mac and Muff, and 
Primer At Play 

Word cards for Our Story Book, 
Pre-Primer Mac and Muff, and 
Primer At Play. 

Word cards for First Reader, I 
Know a Secret 


THE WINSTON CARD HOLDER 


A device of convenient size to hold a com- 
plete card copy of a page from OUR STORY 
BOOK or the readers 


Box II: 
(319) 


Box III: 
(216) 





The above prices are net wholesale, f.o.b. Nashville 





NASHVILLE 





FORREST F. REED, Manager 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


TENNESSEE 




















These Outstanding 
IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 


on the 


Tennessee Multiple List 


Are Today in Wide and Successful 
Use in the Schools of Tennessee 


FOR BASAL USE 
AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND, BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, 
For Grade 6 For Grade 7 
AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE EDITION, BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, 


For Grades 7 and 8 For Grade 8 
By Southworth and Southworth 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, POEMS FOR CHILDREN, 
For Grade 6 For Grades 1-6 


By Marquis E. Shattuck 


By R. W. Chamberlain © 


By Louise E. Tucker | 





IROQUOIS WORKBOOKS FOR USE WITH THE BASAL 
TEXTBOOKS IN HISTORY 


A WORKBOOK ON AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND, For Grade 6 


A WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY, For Grades 7 and 8 
By Southworth and Southworth 


Superior and carefully built workbooks. Each is a workbook, an exercise book, and an outline 
book with standard tests and outline maps for the integration of geography and history. 











An Outstanding Contribution to the Teaching of English 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grades 3 through High School. 


Most economical to use inasmuch as each book in the series provides a complete text in English, including a foun- © 
dation program in reading, a workbook, ard a speller. 4 


Iroquois Publications Are Stocked and Distributed by 


THE TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DAL 
Tennessee Representative—MR. BEN RAY, Box No. 475, Nashville, Tennessee 








